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IN  THIS  initial  publication  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  introduces  itself  to  all  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity who  can  be  reached.  The  purposes  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Foundation  are  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
bulletin  but  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  sending  a 
personal  message  in  this  foreword. 

Institutions  like  the  University  of  Illinois  are  expres- 
sions of  the  desires  of  the  commonwealths  which  created 
and  maintain  them  for  the  advancement  of  civilization. 
Such  institutions  must  be  responsive  and  faithful  to  the 
ideals  of  their  constituencies.  This  responsibility  is  shared 
alike  by  the  faculties  of  such  institutions,  their  students, 
and  their  alumni  who  have  received  the  benefits  of 
the  higher  education  made  possible  by  a  public-spirited 
citizenry. 

The  prestige  of  colleges  and  universities,  which  means 
the  degree  of  public  confidence  they  enjoy  as  well  as  their 
professional  reputations,  is  measured  largely  in  terms  of 
the  quality  and  extent  of  the  teaching,  research  and  other 
social  services  they  perform.  But  it  depends  as  well  upon 
the  character  and  achievements  of  their  alumni.  The 
prestige  of  a  university  is  especially  enhanced  by  those  of 
its  alumni  who  regard  public  service  and  contribution  to 
the  general  welfare  as  a  social  obligation  of  educated  men 
and  women  and  as  a  manifestation  of  their  loyalty  to  the 
institution  at  which  they  were  educated  and  where  they 
formed  associations  which  have  enriched  their  lives.  Such 
public  service  does  not  necessarily  mean  service  in  govern- 
mental positions  but  rather  the  interest  of  educated  men 
and  women  in  the  type  of  men  who  fill  such  positions,  and 


participation  in  public  affairs  and  enterprises  which  affect 
communities,  states,  and  the  nation.  Men  and  women  who 
take  seriously  such  responsibilities  of  citizenship  are  usu- 
ally also  mindful  of  what  they  owe  to  their  colleges  and 
universities  and  welcome  opportunities  to  acknowledge  this 
obligation.  Such  socially-minded  and  publicly-spirited 
alumni  are  a  true  index  of  the  success  and  of  the  social 
value  of  publicly-supported  higher  education  in  a  democ- 
racy which  offers  equal  opportunities  to  all. 

The  University  of  Illinois  has  been  fortunate  in  its 
alumni  body.  The  famed  "Illini  Spirit,"  of  which  its 
alumni  and  students  may  well  be  proud,  has  been  mani- 
fested in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention;  in  fact,  to  do  so 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  that  spirit 
which  frowns  upon  boasting  of  achievements.  Alumni  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  have  had  opportunities  to  demon- 
strate their  loyalty  on  many  occasions  and  have  never 
failed  their  Alma  Mater.  The  University  of  Illinois  Foun- 
dation now  opens  the  way  to  alumni  and  other  friends 
of  the  University  for  a  continuing  expression  of  loyalty 
and  public  service.  It  is  not  a  new  idea  among  univer- 
sities, but  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Illinois  it  repre- 
sents a  new  and  permanent  organization  of  the  opportuni- 
ties to  which  alumni  have  responded  on  various  occasions 
in  the  past  to  demonstrate  in  a  tangible  way  their  loyalty. 

I  trust  you  will  read  and  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  other  statements  in  this  bulletin  and  to  future  issues 
from  The  Foundation  which  will  interest  all  true  Illini. 

In  closing  permit  me  to  send  the  Season's  Greetings 
and  my  best  wishes  to  you  all. 
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New  Medical  and  Dental  College  Laboratories  Building  on  the  Way 
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University  of  Illinois 

and  the 

State  Depdrtment  of  Public  Welfare 


Chica^^o  Campus 


Directory: 

1  Colle^^e  of  Medicine 

2  College,  of  Dentistry 

3  Institute  of  Pathology,  Bactenolo^^y 

and  Public  Health 
4.Libr'aTy 

5.ResearcK& Educational  Ho3pital 
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6  PsycKiatric  Institute 

7.  Crippled  Childrens  Institute 

8.  Institute  for  Juvenile  ReaearcK 
9  Nurses  Home 

10.  Pcrwer  plant 

11.  A.uditorium. 

12.  Future  extension 


MODEL  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  UNIT  IN  CHICAGO,  coupled  with  various  units  of  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  with  which  the  University  maintains  a  very  close  affiliation.  The  University  buildings  comprise  the  entire  Polk 
Street  front  and  around  the  ends  on  Wood  and  Lincoln,  including  both  towers.  The  new  units  to  be  erected  soon  are  Numbers  2  and  3  at 
the  upper  left,  extending  west  to  meet  the  hospital,  Number  S.  Buildings  numbered  6  to  12  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  State  Department 
of   Public   Welfare   and  where  shown  in   model   form   are  not  yet  constructed. 


A  FEDERAL  grant  of  $1,220,000 
(30%  to  be  given  outright,  70%  as 
a  loan)  for  building  the  second 
unit  of  the  Medical  and  Dental  College 
Laboratories  Building  in  Chicago  has 
been  approved  at  Washington  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  has  received  bids  for 
the  work.  The  lowf  bids  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  present  loan  and  grant, 
and  at  this  writing  various  alternative 
proposals  are  under  consideration  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public 
Works  in  the  hope  that  this  project  can 
still  go  forward. 

Funds  for  the  new  unit  were  originally 
appropriated  by  the  state  legislature  in 
1931  but  the  University  at  that  time 
voluntarily  turned  back  the  money  be- 
cause of  the  State's  acute  financial  con- 
dition. This  year  the  legislature  author- 
ized the  University  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
completion  of  the  plans  and  at  the  same 
time  provided  means  for  repaying  the 
loan  to  the  Government.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  Board  to  have  the  new 
units  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  fall  of 
1936,  thus  enabling  the  College  of 
Dentistry  to  abandon  its  old  quarters, 
called  by  a  special  legislative  committee 
in  1931  "a  fire  trap  and  a  disgrace  to 
the   State."    Finally,   this   new   unit   will 


bring  nearly  all  of  the  professional  de- 
partments under  the  same  roof,  thus  in- 
creasing the  continuity  of  the  work  and 
the  "belongness"  of  departments  which 
have   not   been   on   the   regular   campus. 


Basketball  Season  Opens 

At  this  writing  the  athletic  mantle 
has  been  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  football  team  to  those  of  the  basket- 
ball players,  who  now  take  their  sea- 
sonal position  at  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Coach  Ruby  has  a  comparatively  small 
but  select  squad  and  expects  it  to  give 
a  good  account  of  itself  as  the  season 
develops.  Football  injuries  to  two  of 
his  promising  players  will  keep  them 
out  of  the  starting  games  but  we  may 
expect  the  Illinois  Cagers  to  be  flirting 
with  the  lead  in  the  Big  Ten  as  usual. 
The  first  game  was  with  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity on  Saturday  Dec.  7. 

The  game,  while  not  a  rout  for  St. 
Louis,  was  in  the  bag  for  Illinois  all 
the  way.  Riegel  and  Combes  starred 
for  Illinois.   Final  score  35  to  27. 


Ins  and  Outs  of  Football  Team 

The  football  team,  Zupp's  "Feather- 
weight Champions  of  the  Big  Ten," 
closed  a  rather  unprofitable  season  with 


another  defeat  by  Chicago,  although  if 
the  referee  had  been  where  the  ball 
went  over  the  tale  might  have  been 
different.  The  team  was,  however,  a 
typical  "Fighting  Illini"  group  and, 
although  outweighed  by  every  opposing 
team  and  handicapped  by  injuries 
throughout  the  season,  gave  a  good 
account  of  itself.  The  most  spectacu- 
lar game  they  played  was  with  Southern 
California  when  they  won  by  a  score 
of  19  to  0  at  Los  Angeles.  The  most 
surprising  game  was  the  6  to  0  loss  to 
Ohio  State,  co-champions  of  the  Big 
Ten,  when  our  light  team  battled  their 
team  of  giants,  outcharged  their  line 
and  robbed  them  of  everything  but  a 
few  good  passes.  They  held  Ohio  State 
twice  within  the  5-yard  line  and  except 
for  one  run  to  a  touchdown,  blocked 
their  running  attack  completely.  Zuppke 
has  again  shown  himself  the  master 
coach  of  both  defense  and  offense. 

On   November  30,   the   Illini   Club  of 
Chicago   had   their   annual    banquet    for 
(Continued  on  last  page) 
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The  University  of  Illinois  Foundation — Its  Aims  and  Organization 


THE  University  of  Illinois  Foun- 
dation is  an  organization  incorpo- 
rated not  for  profit  but  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  University  in 
obtaining  gifts  of  money  for  specific 
buildings,  collections  of  valuable  works 
of  art,  rare  books,  museum  collections, 
scholarships,  etc.  There  are  many  estab- 
lished alumni  funds  among  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States  as 
will  be  seen  from  a  partial  list  on 
another  page  of  this  pamphlet.  Probably 
the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful is  the  Yale  Alumni  University  Fund, 
founded  in  1890.  It  had  a  small  begin- 
ning, subscriptions  in  its  initial  year 
coming  from  385  contributors  and 
amounting  to  $11,000  but  in  1934  the 
Fund  showed  total  subscriptions  of 
$146,506  from  7,045  contributors.  The 
Fund  had  received  up  to  July  30,  1933, 
a  total  of  $10,212,154. 

While  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
no  alumni  fund,  as  such,  it  has  an 
alumni  research  foundation  organized 
in  1925,  which  handles  various  patents 
issued  to  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
faculty,  the  royalties  forming  an  endow- 
ment, the  income  from  which  is  used  to 


promote  and  finance  various  research 
problems  at  the  University. 

But  why,  some  might  ask,  does  the 
University  need  an  organization  like  the 
Foundation?  The  University  of  Illinois 
is  one  of  the  great  educational  centers 
of  the  nation  and  has  as  its  primary 
function  the  systematic  instruction  of 
the  youth  of  Illinois  and  other  states  in 
all  branches  of  knowledge.  You,  fellow 
reader,  are  a  product  of  that  system. 
But,  as  you  know,  there  is  more  than 
book  knowledge  in  a  college  course.  The 
proper  environment  must  be  created,  cul- 
tural influence  emphasized,  the  whole- 
some development  of  the  body  encour- 
aged, mental  stimuli  provided  outside  of 
the  regular  curricula,  and  a  host  of 
other  influences  maintained  for  absorp- 
tion by  the  young  people  who  use  the 
campus  during  a  four-year  period.  This 
new  Foundation  hopes  to  help  build  up 
some  of  the  social  and  esthetic  influ- 
ences; our  constitution  had  provided 
rather  broad  powers  for  our  action 
which  may  be  summarized  as   follows: 

(1)  To  assist  in  developing  and  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  the  University 
of  Illinois   for  broader  educational   op- 


portunities for,  and  service  to,  its  stu- 
dents and  alumni  and  to  the  citizens  of 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

(2)  To  receive,  hold  and  administer 
such  gifts  with  the  primary  object  of 
serving  purposes  other  than  those  for 
which  the  State  of  Illinois  ordinarily 
makes  sufficient  appropriations. 

(3)  To  act  as  the  business  agent  of 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees. 

(4)  To  do  such  other  acts  and  under- 
take such  other  enterprises  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  tend  to  promote  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The  organization  of  the  new  Foun- 
dation was  completed  by  the  acceptance 
by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  form  of  the  organization  in  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  provision  for  its 
maintenance  in  the  budget  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  incorporation  of  the  Foun- 
dation under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  the  election  of  a  board  of 
directors  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Alumni  Association  at  a  meeting 
in  July.  The  Board  of  Directors  with 
the  exception  of  two  directors  yet  to  be 
elected  will  be  found  below. 


K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,'09 
President 


Ralph  Chapman.'lS 
Vice-President 


G.  M.  Hobbs,'91 
Executive  Director 


A.  C.  Willard 
Director 


W.  W.  Williams,'03 
Director 


G.  A.  Barr,'97 
Director 


E.  E.  Barrett,'93 
Director 


PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  CUTTS  WIL- 
LARD, director  ex-officio,  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  University  last  year,  was 
for  many  years  head  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  and  for  a  time 
was  dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 
A  graduate  of  Massachusetts  Tech  in 
1904,  he  came  to  the  University  in 
1913  as  assistant  professor  of  heating 
and  ventilation.  He  is  recognized  as  an 
international  authority  on  his  subject, 
has  done  probably  more  in  warm  air 
furnace  research  than  any  other  man. 
He  was  largely  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cessful ventilation  of  the  Holland  Tun- 
nel in   New   York. 

WALTER  W.   WILLIAMS,  '03,  di- 
rector    ex-officio,     is     president    of    the 
University    Board    of    Trustees    as    well 
as   director   of   the   WPA    in   southern    Illinois. 
He  was  graduated  in  law  from  the  University, 
returned  to  his  home  in  Benton  and  went  into 
law  practice  with  Judge  Hart.    He  has  been  a 
member  for  two  years  of  the  state  legislature. 

KARL  J.  T.  EKBLAW,  '09,  (also  '17  M.E. 
Yale)  of  Chicago,  is  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation.  He  is  vice-president  of  the 
Western  Advertising  Agency.  He  has  had  a 
varied  experience  from  the  farm  mechanics 
faculty  at  Illinois  to  educational  director  of 
the  Portland  Cement  Company.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  articles  and  books. 

GEORGE  A.  BARR,  '97,  prominent  Joliet 
lawyer,  associated  with  his  brother.  Senator 
Richard  J.  Barr,  ('96),  is  a  member  of  the 
University  Board  of  Trustees  (formerly  presi- 
dent). He  was  for  four  years  states  attorney 
of  Will  County,  was  delegate  to  the  Illinois 
Constitutional  convention  in  1921  and  director 
of  the  state  department  of  trade  and  com- 
merce,   1921-22. 

EDWARD  E.  BARRETT,  '93,  is  president 
of  Roberts  &  Schaeffer  (engineers  and  con- 
tractors), Wrigley  building,  Chicago,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  banks  and  corpora- 
tions, and  is  a  past  president  of  the  University 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  was  United  States 
surveyor  and  inspector,  1893-00;  assistant  en- 
gineer, C.  B.  &  Q.,  1900-01;  civil  engineer  for 
Fairbanks    Morse    &    Company,    1900-04;    then 


R.  F.  Carr,'93 
Director 


J.  N.  Chester,'91 
Director 


C.  S.  Pillsbury, 
Director 


07  H.  A.  Pogue,'16 

Director 


Lloyd  Morey,'ll 
Treasurer 


director  and  manager  of  Roberts  &  Schaeffer. 

HAROLD  A.  POGUE,  '16,  of  Decatur,  a 
famous  mini  footballer,  is  a  trustee  of  the 
University,  and  WPA  director  for  central  Illi- 
nois. He  was  for  two  years  with  the  Con- 
tinental and  Commercial  Bank  of  Chicago. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  balloon  observer. 
He  was  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Decatur 
Association  of  Commerce.  For  the  last  nine 
years  he  has  been  in  the  lumber  business. 

ROBERT  F.  CARR,  "93,  president  of  the 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company  of  Chicago,  the 
company  he  has  been  with  since  graduation, 
was  formerly  on  the  University  Board  of 
Trustees  (past  president)  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Illinois  Stadium  Committee.  He  is  now 
director  of  the  Continental  Illinois  National 
Bank,  and  of  the  Sheffield  Car  and  Equipment 
Company  of  Kansas  City. 

RALPH  D.  CHAPMAN,  "15,  since  1934  a 
partner  in  Farwell,  Chapman  Company,  mem- 
bers of  the  New  York  and  Chicago  stock 
exchanges,  widely  remembered  as  "Slooie" 
Chapman,  first  Illinois  Ail-American.  He  was 
in  the  bond  department  of  the  Fort  Dear- 
born Bank  in  (Chicago.  Until  1922  he  was 
sales  manager  of  the  bond  department  at  the 
Northern    Trust    Company. 

JOHN  N.  CHESTER,  '91,  of  Pittsburgh,  is 
president  of  The  John  N.  Chester  Engineers, 
specializing  in  water  works.  He  is  an  inveter- 
ate traveler  and  is  an  ardent  collector  of  first 


editions,  has  in  his  library  many  interesting 
and  valuable  books.  Mr.  Chester  has  pre- 
sented to  the  University  Library  many  rare 
books  and  made  other  gifts  as  well. 

CHARLES  S.  PILLSBURY,  '07,  is  man- 
ager of  operations  and  director  of  the  Chicago 
Bridge  and  Iron  Works  in  Chicago.  He  is  the 
son  of  W.  L.  Pillsbury,  former  registrar  of 
the  University.  During  the  war  he  served  with 
the  A.E.F.  as  major  of  engineers,  and  was 
awarded  the  French  Legion  of  Honor  and  a 
citation  from  General  Pershing  for  his  army 
construction    work. 

LLOYD  MOREY,  Comptroller  of  the  Uni- 
versity, was  graduated  at  the  University  1911, 
C:.P.A.  1916,  Comptroller  of  the  University 
since  1917;  Professor  in  Accounting  since 
1921;  Consultant  for  The  Municipal  League, 
1920-28;  U.S.  Office  of  Education;  Author  of 
"C.P.A.  Problems  and  Solutions"  (with  W.  B. 
Castenholtz),  1918;  "Manual  of  Municipal  Ac- 
counting," 1927;  "University  and  College  Ac- 
counting,"   1930. 

GLENN  M.  HOBBS,  '91,  the  new  executive 
director,  is  a  graduate  both  of  Illinois  and 
Chicago  (Ph.D.),  has  been  instructor  in 
Physics  in  both  universities.  He  has  been  for 
twelve  years  head  of  the  scientific  department 
of  the  W.  M.  Welch  Manufacturing  Company, 
Chicago,  and  was  for  some  time  secretary  of 
the  American  School  of  Correspondence,  and 
also  head  of  the  testing  department  at  Sears 
Roebuck  &   Company. 
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A  New  Student  Union  Building    -•    -•    The  Next 
Possihility  in  Campus  Building  Progravn 


WHY  do  we  want  a  bigger  and 
better  Union  building  at  Illinois? 
Have  you  ever  walked  over  to 
the  revamped  and  immensely  improved 
but  still  inadequate  Student  Union 
headquarters  at  the  corner  of  Wright 
and  John?  Do  it  some  time  when  you 
visit  the  campus  and  see  the  signs  of 
activity  among  the  student  body  there. 
It  is  a  meeting  place  for  friends  who 
are  going  to  lunch  together.  A  few 
take  a  loose  hour  to  play  a  game  of 
ping  pong,  a  couple  of  rubbers  at  bridge 
or  a  game  of  chess  or  checkers.  By 
going  next   door  the   men  are  able   to 


the    more    tickets    you    will    sell,"    says 
Chilly. 

We  could  multiply  the  uses  of  such  a 
building  without  difficulty,  almost  ad 
libitum,  but  this  hazy  picture  gives  you 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why  we  should 
have  more  adequate  headquarters.  The 
idea  of  a  Union  building  in  this  section 
of  the  country  is  probably  a  full  genera- 
tion old.  The  University  of  Chicago  has 
had  its  Reynolds  Club  for  students  over 
thirty  years  and  the  idea  has  been  ex- 
panding from  coast  to  coast  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  Furthermore  (and 
here  the  dragon  of  competition  rears  its 


slight  variations,  depending  upon  the 
special  needs  of  each  institution,  this 
list  represents  a  fair  cross  section  of 
any  Union  Building.  Many  of  the 
Unions  also  provide  beauty  parlors  and 
barber  shops,  space  for  University  or 
Faculty  Clubs,  libraries  and  reading 
rooms,  exhibition  rooms,  campus  book 
stores,  housing  for  visiting  athletic 
teams,  postal  facilities  and  even  a 
wedding  chapel  (at  Iowa  State). 

You  as  an  alumnus  or  former  student 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  quarters 
will  be  assigned  to  you  in  this  building. 
When  you  come  back,  you  will  surely  be 
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Lounge,    University   of   Iowa   Union   Building 

play  billiards  or  bowl,  too.  Some  go 
there  to  rest  on  the  easy  davenports  or 
over-stuffed  chairs  in  the  lounging 
room.  One  may  occasionally  hear  a 
good  pianist  brushing  up  on  his  Rach- 
maninoff or  Grieg  or  Debussy  on  the 
grand  piano.  This  is  where  the  commit- 
tee for  the  next  student  dance  or  some 
other  activity  meets  —  a  central  place 
where  this  committee  should  be  able  to 
find  a  quiet  corner  or  preferably  a  room 
in   which   to   complete  arrangements. 

Thousands  of  students  bought  their 
tickets  for  the  Homecoming  game  or 
the  Star  Lecture  Course  or  the  basket- 
ball or  hockey  games  at  "Chilly"  Bow- 
en's  headquarters.  "Yes,"  you  will  say, 
"those  could  have  been  bought  at  the 
'Gym.' "  But  a  Union  building  is  so 
much  more  central  and  handy.  "The 
easier  you  make  it  for  your  customers, 


INDIANA,  The  Indiana  Union,  a  beautiful  Collegiate  Gothic  all-Indiana  limestone  building,  was 
designed  by  the  same  architects  who  designed  our  new  Medical  and  Dental  College  Laboratories 
in  Chicago.  A  feature  of  their  Union  is  the  large  Ball  Room,  in  which  are  held  their  weekly  all- 
University  dances.  No  more  beautiful  commercial  space  is  to  be  found  on  any  campus  than  the 
wing  that  houses  the  University  bookstore.  This  Union,  constructed  in  1932,  is  the  latest  ad- 
dition to  the  Big  Ten   Family. 

PURDUE.  The  Purdue  Union  is  a  different  expression  of  Collegiate  Gothic  design,  largely  faced 
with  brick.  Their  provisions  for  meal  service  are  quite  ample  and  complete.  One  entire  wing  of 
their  building  is  devoted  to  dormitory  housing,  one  floor  to  University  guests,  one  floor  to 
rooms  for  the  faculty,  and  one  floor  to  students.  As  is  true  of  many  Unions,  the  Purdue  Union 
was  not  entirely  completed  with  the  original  construction.  An  addition  is  being  built  at  the 
present  time. 

IOWA.  The  University  of  Iowa  Union  building  is  a  very  effective  example  of  Classic  Architec- 
ture, brick  with  stone  trim.  An  exceptionally  fine  feature  of  this  building  is  the  lounge,  a  room 
ninety  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  feet,  with  a  ceiling  extending  an  extra  floor,  as  shown  on 
this  page.    Its  location  is  such  that  it  fits  very  effectively  into  other  parts  of  the  building. 


head,  providing  an  adequate  excuse,  if 
there  were  no  other  reasons),  look  on 
the  opposite  page  and  see  what  our 
neighboring  state  universities  have  done 
about  a  Union  building  for  their  stu- 
dents.* Already  done  and  here  we  are 
just  talking  about  ours.  We  of  Illinois 
cannot  afford  to  be  behind  like  this. 

We  have  selected  the  Union  buildings 
from  four  of  our  neighboring  Big  Ten 
schools ;  first,  because  we  felt  you  would 
be  more  interested  in  what  some  of  our 
neighbors  have  been  doing;  and  secondly, 
because  if  any  one  of  these  four 
Unions  were  transplanted  on  our  own 
campus,  it  would  well  serve  our  needs. 

What  are  these  needs  and  what  does 
every  good  Union  building  contain  ?  All 
of  these  Unions  have  large  assembly 
halls  or  ball  rooms  that  are  used  for 
University  dances,  banquets,  theatricals, 
addresses,  etc.  All  maintain  lounges, 
meeting  rooms,  game  rooms  (billiards, 
cards,  bowling,  etc.),  various  dining, 
cafeteria,  grille,  and  private  luncheon 
rooms  for  meal  service,  rooms  to  house 
the  various  campus  activities,  rooms  for 
visiting  alumni  and  the  alumni  organi- 
zation, rooms  for  guests,  and  more  or 
less  "hotel"  or  dormitory  housing.  With 


•This  very  effective  assembly  drawing  and 
the  statistical  material  pertaining  thereto  were 
made  possible  by  the  excellent  cooperation 
of  the  Physical  Plant  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


glad    to    make    use    of    those    facilities. 

It  will  be  seen  that  adequate  quarters 
have  been  provided  for  guests  of  the 
University  or  parents  of  prospective 
students.  Faculty  and  students  should 
be  able  to  mingle  at  receptions  or  in 
conferences.  Graduate  students  should 
have  privileges  of  a  club;  the  Athen- 
aeum at  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Pasadena  is  such  a  place 
— much  used  and  much  appreciated. 
How  fine  it  would  be  to  have  on  the 
campus  an  adequate  dance  hall  with  a 
smooth  floor,  plenty  of  check  rooms  for 
wraps  and  promenade  facilities,  all 
under  proper  supervision.  These  are 
only  a  few  of  the  uses  to  which  a  build- 
ing of  this  character  can  be  put  to  serve 
legitimate,  useful  and  necessary  func- 
tions in  a  great  university. 

As  to  the  method  of  financing,  no 
college  or  university,  to  our  knowledge, 
has  found  it  possible  to  extend  ma- 
terial financial  help  in  the  construction 
of  the  Union  Building  on  its  campus. 
With  the  exception  perhaps  of  Indiana, 
the  four  Unions  illustrated  have  cost  in 
excess  of  $1,000,000  each.  A  few  Union 
buildings  have  been  financed  in  part  or 
whole  by  bequests.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, have  been  realized  after  years  of 
work  through  one  or  more  campaigns 
for  "memberships"  or  gifts  from  alumni, 
students,  and  friends,  much  as  our 
Stadium  was  financed. 


Smoker  in   Reynolds   Club,   University  of   Chicago 


MICHIGAN.  The  Michigan  Union,  one  of  the  first  built  in  this  area,  is  of  similar  exterior  design 
to  the  Purdue  Union.  A  feature  here  is  the  combined  alumni  and  student  motivation.  Through 
tradition,  every  returning  alumnus  considers  the  Union  his  home  while  on  the  campus.  Life 
memberships  are  maintained. 

WISCONSIN.  The  Wisconsin  Union,  probably  the  most  luxurious  of  all  midwest  Unions,  has  an 
all-stone  exterior  and  is  of  Italian  Renaissance  design.  In  selecting  a  site,  full  advantage  was 
taken  of  a  fine  lake  view.  Its  lounges,  lobby,  and  public  and  private  dining  rooms  are  quite  rich 
and  impressive  in  their  treatment.  Its  Rathskeller,  a  grill  for  men,  is  famous  thruout  Union  circles. 

CHICAGO.  The  University  of  Chicago's  Reynolds  Club,  being  the  oldest  of  the  Big  Ten  Union 
buildings,  has  the  handicap  of  being  less  modern  and  without  the  present-day  developments  in 
comfort.  The  architecture  is  Gothic  and  the  building  itself  is  blended  in  between  Mandel  Hall 
on  the  south  and  Mitchell  Tower  on  the  north.  The  interior  shown  on  this  page  is  the  smoking 
room. 
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First  Gift  to  the  New  Foundation — A  Rare  Edition  Printed  1614 


J.  N.  Chester,'91 


seum ; 
bridge ; 
Dublin; 
brary, 


WE  ARE  pleased  to  report  the  first 
gift  to  the  University  through  the 
Foundation.  Mr.  John  N.  Chester 
of  Pittsburgh,  a  prominent  civil  engi- 
neer of  the  Class  of  '91  and  an  enthu- 
siastic bibliophile, 
donated  to  the 
University  on  the 
occasion  of  his 
Homecoming  visit 
a  rare  first  edition 
of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  "History 
of  the  World" 
published  by  Wal- 
ter Burre  of  Lon- 
don, England,  in 
1614.  A  prominent 
bibliographical  vol- 
ume entitled  "A 
Short-Title  Catalog  of  books  printed  in 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of 
English  books  printed  abroad  1475-1640," 
locates  only  six  other  copies  of  this  first 
edition:  The  British  Mu- 
Oxford;  Cam- 
Trinity  College, 
Huntington  Li- 
Pasadena  ;  and 
Chapin  Library,  Williams 
College.  The  work  was 
one  of  three  volumes  pro- 
jected but  the  only  one 
completed  and  was  written 
by  Raleigh  when  a  pris- 
oner in  London  Tower. 
In  no  extant  copy  of 
either  of  the  two  editions 
of  1614  is  the  author's 
name  given.  However,  the 
authorship  is  thoroughly 
authenticated,  the  reason 
for  the  omission  of  Sir 
Walter's  name  at  the  time 
it  was  published  being  his 
strained  relations  with 
James  I  which  resulted  in 
1618  in  his  being  beheaded 
on  his  return  from  an  ill- 
fated  expedition  to  South 
America  in  search  of 
gold.  The  volume  is  in 
wonderful  condition  after 
the  321  years  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  original  bind- 
ing has  been  only  slightly 
repaired  and  the  pages 
and  extra  maps  are  per- 
fect and  easily  legible. 
The  frontispiece  shown  in 
the  photographic  repro- 
duction was  elaborately 
engraved  by  Reinald  El- 
stracke  which  is  explained 
on  the  page  opposite  by 
some  annonymous  verses 
by  Ben  Johnson.  Of  the 
two  editions  of  1614,  the  earlier  sup- 
plies a  list  of  errata  which  are  cor- 
rected in  the  later. 

This  is  not  the  first  rare  book  pre- 
sented to  the  University  by  Mr.  Chester 
as  he  is  responsible  for  several  others, 
including  a  first  edition  of  "Lighthouse 
Illumination"  by  Thomas  Stevenson,  the 
father  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  this 
very  book  having  been  at  one  time  in 
the  library  of  the  illustrious  son.  In  his 
own  home  library  in  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
Chester  has  many  rare  first  editions  in- 
cluding a  Kate  Greenway  collection, 
Napoleonana,  rare  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son volumes,  and  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion of  Eugene  Field. 

Another  rare  book  has  just  been  re- 


ceived by  the  Foundation,  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Alice  V.  B.  Clark. 
The  volume  is  doubly  valuable  in  that 
it  was  presented  in  1896  to  her  husband, 
Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark,  by  the 
father  of  Ezequiel  Aranda,  ex-'93,  as  a 
wedding  present.  The  volume,  entitled 
"Filosofia  Moral"  by  D.  Emanuel  Te- 
sauro,  was  translated  into  Spanish  by 
Don  Gomez  de  la  Rocha  and  published 
in  1715.  Mrs.  Clark  is  presenting  this 
to  the  library  through  the  Foundation. 
For  those  of  Aranda's  period,  it  should 


be  told  that  he  died  in  Chicago  in  1923. 
His  parents  lived  at  Allende,  Mexico,  a 
village  about  one  hundred  miles  north- 
west of  Laredo,  Texas,  and  some 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  border.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  his  district  and  his  mother 
was  pure  Castilian. 

It  is  our  hope  that  other  friends  of 
the  University  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Chester  and  Mrs. 
Clark  to  add  to  the  rare  book  treasures 
already  in  the  Library. 


Efiect  of  Air  Conditioning  on  Health 


JUST  what  eff^ect,  if  any,  air  condition- 
ing has  on  health  is  the  information 
being  sought  in  a  series  of  experiments 
and  tests  being  conducted  this  fall  by 
the  College  of  Medicine  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  cooperation  with  the 


PROFESSOR 

and   of  its    Lib 
of  the  Library, 


WINDSOR,    DIRECTOR   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    LIBRARY 
rary   School,   holding  this  latest  addition  to  the  rare  book  section 


American  Society  of  Heating  and  Venti- 
lating Engineers. 

Because  the  University  has,  for  several 
years,  been  using  an  eight-bed  ward  in 
its  Research  Hospital,  in  which  there  is 
complete  control  of  atmospheric  con- 
ditions for  the  study  of  hay  fever  and 
pollen  asthma,  the  laboratory  was  at 
once  available  for  the  work  just  started. 
The  research  will  cover  not  only  the 
relation  of  air  conditioning  to  health 
of  the  normal  individual  but  also  what 
the  factors  set  up  by  air  conditioning 
provide  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
physical  disorders. 

Dr.  Robert  W.  Keeton,  who  is  di- 
recting the  study  for  the  University, 
explains    that    it    is   proposed    to    study 


a    group    of    normal    individuals    under 
four  different  types  of  climate: 

1.  Cool  dry  atmosphere — temp.  70-72, 
humidity  30%. 

2.  Cool  moist  atmosphere — temp.  70-72, 
humidity  60%. 

3.  Hot  dry  atmosphere 
— temp.  92-96,  humidity 
20%-30%. 

4.  Hot  moist  atmosphere 
— temp.  92-96,  humidity 
60%  upward. 

"This  study  will  concern 
primarily  the  efiiciency  of 
the  circulation,"  he  said. 
"The  elimination  of  heat  is 
a  major  problem  with  the 
body.  As  soon  as  this  is 
made  difficult,  there  is 
some  form  of  circulatory 
adjustment.  It  is  obvious 
that  climate  No.  4  would 
throw  the  maximal  stress 
on  the  body.  It  is  probable 
that  the  study  of  circula- 
tion alone  will  occupy  our 
attention  for  a  long  time. 
"There  are  many  func- 
tions that  can  be  studied 
under  the  same  atmos- 
pheric changes  including 
mental  efficiency  tests,  ap- 
petite and  gastro-intestinal 
behavior,  and  other  bodily 
functions. 

"We  will,  of  course,  be 
examining  at  the  same 
time  patients  with  various 
circulatory  disorders,"  he 
said.  "Patients  with  fail- 
ing or  decompensating 
hearts,  with  high  blood 
pressure,  with  cardiac  neu- 
roses, and  toxic  goiter, 
will  be  profoundly  influ- 
enced by  atmospheric 
changes. 

"In  some  cases  the  at- 
mospheric change  may 
mean  a  difference  between  life  and 
death.  Thus  a  patient  with  exopthalmic 
goiter  may  be  eliminating  75%  more 
heat  than  a  normal  person  of  the  same 
size.  As  one  sees  him  in  the  ward  his 
skin  is  apt  to  be  moist  and  if  the  day  is 
hot  then  he  will  be  actively  sweating. 
At  times  the  toxic  goiter  patient's 
ability  to  eliminate  heat  breaks  down 
and  his  body  temperature  rises,  values 
105°  or  106°  F.  being  attained.  It  is 
then  customary  to  surround  him  with  ice 
bags  or  even  pack  him  in  crushed  ice. 

"In  heart  cases  the  ability  of  the  skin 
to  eliminate  heat  is  often  impaired  by 
accumulations  of  edema.  This  throws  the 
major  portion  of  heat  dissipation  on  the 
sweating  mechanism  and  on  the  lungs." 
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Forward-Looking  Work  by  the  Library  School  Alumni 


WE  MUST  not  think  that  all  of  the 
examples  of  alumni  giving  have 
been  confined  to  the  Stadium  and 
the  Alma  Mater  Statue  just  because 
these  are  the  ones  we  hear  most  about. 
Our  attention  was  directed  about  a  year 
ago  to  some  unselfish  work  on  the  part 
of  the  alumni  of  the  Library  School  of 
the  University  which  has  received  rather 
inadequate  recognition  except  within  the 
Library  School  itself. 

In  1920-1922  the  alumni  of  the  School 
raised  a  fund  of  about  $1,200  and  com- 
missioned Lorado  Taft  to  execute  in 
bronze  a  bas  relief  of  Miss  Katha- 
rine L.  Sharp,  Librarian  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Library  1897-1907  and 
first  Director  of  the  Library  School. 
That  bronze  tablet  (See  right)  is  now 
mounted  on  the  wall  of  the  Library 
near  the  quarters  of  the  Library  School. 

Miss  Frances  Simpson  retired  about 
four  years  ago  as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Library  School  after  many  years  of 
service.  The  alumni,  having  heard  of 
her  intention  to  make  a  trip  around  the 
world  following  her  retirement,  pre- 
sented her  with  nearly  $1,200  in  cash  as 
a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  her  un- 
selfish work  for  the  Library  School,  and 
as  a  help  to  her  in  making  the  most  of 
the  trip. 

Ten  j'ears  ago  the  Library  School 
Association  authorized  life  memberships 
at  $25,  the  money  to  go  into  a  per- 
manent fund  to  endow  scholarships  or 
fellowships  in  the  Library  School.  This 
endowment  fund  now  amounts  to  con- 
siderably over  $6,000  and  each  year  a 
Graduate  School  scholarship  of  $300  for 
advanced  students  in  Library  Science  is 
provided  by  the  income. 

The  Library  School  Association  also 
has  accumulated  a  fund  of  about  $1,000 
which  is  available  for  short  time  loans 
to  Library  School  students. 

The  University  of  Illinois  Library 
Club  in  1932  established  the  Adah  Pat- 


ton  Memorial  Fund  in  memory  of  Miss 
Patton,  for  23  years  a  librarian  in  the 
LIniversity  of  Illinois,  and  has  already 
raised  over  $1,600  in  cash.  When  this 
fund  grows  to  $3,000  or  $5,000  the  in- 
come will  probably  be  used  for  publish- 
ing bibliographical  and  other  works  of 


entire  group  of  graduates  and  former 
students  which  will  make  the  work  of 
the  Foundation  a  success. 


Katharine  L.  Sharp 

special  value  to  the  work  of  librarians. 
Such  evidences  of  interest  in  the  Li- 
brary School  on  the  part  of  its  alumni, 
most  of  whom  hold  first  Bachelor  de- 
grees from  Illinois  or  from  other  col- 
leges and  universities,  indicate  that 
these  alumni  have  already  developed 
that  friendly  interest  in  their  alma 
mater  and  the  desire  to  assist  worth- 
while enterprises  which  will  promote  its 
welfare.    It  is  this  spirit  spread  over  the 


Michigan  Given  $5,000,000  as  a  Graduate 
School  Foundation 


ON  SEPTEMBER  10,  1935,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  a  state  univer- 
sity, was  the  recipient,  by  the  terms  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Horace  H.  Rackham, 
of  a  munificent  gift  of  $5,000,000  from 
the  Horace  H.  and  Mary  A.  Rackham 
fund  for  the  enlargement  of  its  gradu- 
ate school.  Of  this  sum  $1,000,000  will 
be  spent  for  land  adjoining  the  present 
campus  and  for  offices  of  the  graduate 
school,  classrooms,  an  auditorium,  and 
offices  for  the  administration  of  the 
fund.  The  remainder  will  be  used  as 
an  endowment,  the  income  from  which 
is  to  be  used  to  supplement  the  funds 
of  the  University  already  used  for  the 
graduate  school.  This  income  will  per- 
mit the  expansion  of  its  research  fac- 
ulty and  the  accomplishment  of  many 
original  researches  heretofore  impos- 
sible because  of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Rackham  was  always  interested 
in  the  University  of  '^fichigan  and  dur- 
ing his  life  had  givei  'ver  $400,000  for 
archaeological  research,  student  loans, 
and  other  objects.  Evidently  Mr.  Rack- 
ham did  not  let  the  fact  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  is  a  state  university 
prevent    him    from    placing    his    money 


where  it  would  do  the  most  good  to  the 
State  and  to  the  institution  in  which  he 
was  personally  most  interested. 


Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial 

The  Kate  Neal  Kinley  Memorial  fel- 
lowship in  fine  arts  ($1,000  for  study 
here  or  abroad)  was  awarded  this  year 
to  Stanley  Fletcher,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  who  was  an  in- 
structor in  music  there  last  year.  He 
studied  piano  under  Guy  Maier  for  six 
years,  won  the  Stanley  medal  for  out- 
standing work  in  practical  music  at 
Michigan,  and  the  Avery  and  Jule  Hop- 
wood  major  award  in  the  essay,  and 
took  first  place  this  year  in  the  state  and 
district  young  artists'  contests  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs. 

Miriam  Buchholz,  '34,  daughter  of 
Prof.  John  T.  Buchholz,  of  the  botany 
department,  and  a  candidate  in  the  field 
of  painting,  was  named  alternate  this 
year.    She  also  was  alternate  last  year. 

Miss  Evelyn  Gladys  Swarthout,  fellow 
for  1934,  appeared  in  a  brilliant  concert 
program   in   Music  Hall,   Dec.   3rd. 


Williams, '07,  New  Lehigh 
President 

Professor  Clement  C.  Williams,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the 
University  of  Iowa  since  1926,  was  re- 
cently installed  as  the  new  president  of 
the  Lehigh  University  at  Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania  to  succeed  Dr.  C.  R.  Rich- 
ards, formerly  head  of  the  mechanical 
engineering  department  at  Illinois  from 
1909  until  1922.  Mr.  Williams  has  had  a 
long  and  honorable  career  since  his 
graduation  at  Illinois.  He  was  for  a 
while  engaged  in  railway,  bridge,  mu- 
nicipal and  highway  engineering  work ; 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado,  1907-14;  Professor 
of  Railway  Engineering,  1914-18;  and 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  1918-22, 
at  the  University  of  Kansas;  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  Head  of  the 
Department,  University  of  Illinois,  1922- 
26 ;  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering, University  of  Iowa  since  1926. 
He  is  author  of  "Design  of  Railway 
Location,"  1917;  and  "Design  of  Mason- 
ry Construction  and  Foundation,"   1921. 


Alumni  Fund  Reports  from 
32  Institutions 

We  give  below  the  list,  principally 
taken  from  North  Carolina  University 
Facts,  May,  1935,  to  indicate  the  prog- 
ress of  alumni  giving  in  other  institu- 
tions, the  statistics  being  for  the  fiscal 
year  1934-35.  The  list  is  by  no  means 
complete  and,  as  will  be  seen,  includes 
only  two  state  universities,  one  of  these 
(Cornell)  being  usually  considered  an 
endowed  university. 

Alumni  Total 
Contributing  Contrih- 

Institulion  1934-35  uted 

Amherst 2,646  ^23,645.39 

Bates 462  2,490.24 

Bowdoin 1,173  10,200.49 

Brown 1,054  15,349.55 

Bucknell 337  3,231.55 

Chicago 62,615.10 

Clark 313  1,379.80 

Colgate 1,866  14,013.62 

Cornell 4,693  188,533.06 

Creighton 534  2,159.50 

Dartmouth 6,805  84,957.19 

Hobart 290  7,445.41 

Harvard 7,427  79,813.52 

Knox 3,293.70 

Lehigh 719  18,601.52 

Miami 718  3,797.27 

Mt.  Holyoke 3,224  26,860.64 

OhioWesleyan 1,287  8,075.00 

Pennsylvania 3,185  46,782.67 

P.  Inst,  of  Brooklyn..  173  2,089.98 

Rutgers 1,137  8,529.55 

St.  Lawrence 1,023  4,998.99 

Smith 3,968  45,000.00 

Susquehanna 484  5,169.90 

Tufts 846  11,799.71 

Vassar 2,507  35,084.70 

Wash.  &  Jefferson...  610  5,050.00 

Wesleyan 789  6,023.00 

Western  Reserve 5,390  190,087.20 

Wooster 342  2,519.54 

Worcester  Poly 1,072  14,792.00 

Yale 6,179  144,747.00 
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Some  of  the  Fine  Things  Accomplished  by  the  Old  Alumni  Fund 


TAFT  Alma  Mater  Group.  The 
Alumni  Fund  Board,  during  1927 
and  1928,  under  the  guidance  of  W. 
L.  Abbott,  president,  put  on  an  intensive 
subscription  campaign,  collected  some- 
thing slightly  under  $30,000  which,  with 
$13,000  contributed  by  the  graduating 
classes  of  1923  to  1929,  was  more  than 
enough  to  complete  the  Alma  Mater 
Group  in  bronze,  and  dedicate  it  at  the 
1929  commencement,  just  50  years  after 
Lorado  Taft's  graduation.  The  group, 
which  is  situated  on  the  south  campus, 
has  been  much  admired  during  the  years 
since  its  completion ;  we  feel  sure  it  has 
been  a  stimulus  to  the  student  body.  If 
it  has  no  other  value  in  the  years  to 
come,  it  will  stand  as  a  tribute  to  our 
distinguished  alumnus,  on  the  campus  he 
so  dearly  loves. 

Art  Lectureship.  The  second  im- 
portant piece  of  work  was  an  emergen- 
cy subscription  of  $5,000  toward  the 
Taft  Art  Lectureship.  Dr.  Taft  had  for 
years  given  a  course  of  lectures  on  art 
at  the  University  each  spring,  and  it 
was  his  hope  that  this  might  be  con- 
tinued after  his  retirement.  Dr.  Kinley 
in  1929  undertook  to  raise  $25,000  as 
an  endowment,  the  income  from  which 
would  make  this  lectureship  perpetual. 
He  succeeded  in  raising  $20,000,  but 
could  not  find  sponsors  for  the  balance. 
The  Alumni  Fund  Board  was  able  to 
place  the  final  $5,000  at  his  disposal  so 
as  to  complete  the  project. 

Student  Loan  Fund.  During  the 
year  1931-32,  when  the  depression 
seemed  to  be  at  its  worst,  the  loan  funds 
then  available  at  the  University  had 
been  depleted  to  a  point  where  no  fur- 
ther assistance  could  be  offered.  At 
this  time  the  Alumni  Fund  Board  was 
able  to  place  at  the  University's  disposal 
$2,000  in  cash,  to  be  loaned  in  small 
amounts  to  deserving  students  so  they 
could  stay  in  school — particularly  to 
seniors  so  they  could  complete  their 
courses  and  graduate  with  their  classes. 
With  the  year  1932-33  coming  on  and 
with  the  depression  still  in  evidence,  the 
Alumni  Fund  Board  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  same  purpose  $1,000 
at  the  beginning  of  each  semester,  thus 
making  a  total  of  $4,000  available  for 
students  who  needed  assistance.  We 
have  been  assured  by  Dean  Turner  that 
the  contributions  were  invaluable  in  his 
work  with  the  student  body  during  this 
trying  period. 

Revision  of  "Illini  Trail."  Finally, 
during  the  closing  months  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1933,  the  Alumni  Fund  Board 


TAFT  ALMA  MATER  STATUE,  first  conceived  while  our  famous  alumnus  was  still  a  student 
here,  was  completed  and  presented  to  the  University  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Dr.  Taft's 
graduation  through  the  efforts  of  the  sculptor,  the  graduating  classes  of  '23  to  '29  inclusive, 
and  the  Alumni  Fund.  This  picture  was  taken  immediately  after  the  dedicatory  exercises.  Presi- 
dent  Kinley   and   Dr.   Taft   standing   in   the   foreground. 


was  able  to  contribute  $1,500  for  a 
needed  revision  of  the  well-known 
campus  film,  "The  Illini  Trail,"  which 
in  its  previous  edition  had  proved  to  be 
a  most  effective  source  of  entertain- 
ment for  the  alumni  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  as  a 
means  of  visualizing  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  her  neighbor  states 
the  University  as  a  whole — their  own 
factory  in  operation,  as  it  were,  with  ex- 


amples of  its  buildings,  athletic  contests, 
student  life  and  the  daily  educational 
processes.  This  "Movie  of  the  Campus" 
has  really  become  quite  an  institution 
and  serves  a  real  need,  not  only  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  pleasant  evening's  entertain- 
ment but  as  a  real  record  of  events.  The 
flexibility  of  the  film  method  of  presen- 
tation makes  frequent  revision  possible, 
allowing  the  preservation  of  stable  ma- 
terial and  the  replacement  of  passing 
events  by  new  and  up-to-date  incidents. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


1.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation and  the  old  Alumni  Fund  Board,  the  Foundation  has  been  made  a  going  concern. 
In  these  pages  the  form  of  organization  and  its  aims  have  been  set  forth.  Have  you  any 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  set-up?    

2.  May  we  send  you  a  pamphlet  illustrating  and  describing  the  present  development 
of  the  campus,  the  buildings,  the  faculty  and  the  plans  for  the  future?  

3.  If  you  contributed  to  the  Foundation,  (a)  would  you  be  willing  to  let  your  gift 
go  into  an  unrestricted  fund  to  be  assigned  where  the  University  Trustees  and  Foundation 
Board  might  elect,  or  (b)  would  you  insist  on  a  direct  contribution  to  some  definite  proj- 
ect like  a  Union  building?   

Name Class 

Address 

Kindly  tear  this  o8f  and  mail  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Foundation 
Room   118   Union  Building,   Champaign,   Illinois 


Our  Football  Team 

(Continued  from  second  page) 
the  football  team  at  the  Hamilton  Club 
and  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner,  Coach 
Zuppke  paid  a  high  compliment  to  his 
team  when  he  said:  "A  few  twists  and 
turns  at  the  right  time  and  we'd  have 
finished  up  on  the  top.  On  either  coast 
we  would  be  a  great  team  but  here  in  the 
middle  west  we  were  not  so  tough".  .  .  . 
"I  take  my  hat  off  to  this  small  Illini 
team  because  of  its  great  heart.  It  gave 
the  best  that  it  had  and  that  is  all  you 
can  ask.".  .  .  .  "Illinois  Alumni  are  kind 
to  the  coaches  and  the  teams  and  the 
University  and  that  may  explain  our 
success."  High  praises  from  one  who 
distributes  his  compliments  very  charily 
and  always  means  what  he  says. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES  IN  THE  NEW  GYM  ON  THE  GRADUATION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1935.  THE  CLASS, 
in  cap  and  gown,  is  seated  in  front,  center  and  side  sections;  the  president,  deans  and  trustees  are  on  the  stage  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall;  rela- 
tives and  friends  of  the  graduating  class  completely  fill  the  remaining  seats — a  group  of  approximately  6500. 

Commencements  We  Have  Seen — Now  and  Then 


COMMENCE^IENT  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  in  this  fourth  decade 
of  the  century  is  quite  a  different 
occasion  from  what  it  was  many  years 
ago.  Naturally,  as  a  pageant,  it  has 
grown  in  dignity  and  color,  but  in  its 
significance  to  those  for  whom  it  is  the 
commencement  of  the  career  of  which 
they  have  dreamed,  to  those  who  receive 
their  degrees  from  the  University  and 
pass  out  of  its  storied  halls  it  is,  as  it 
always  has  been,  an  event  of  major  im- 
portance  in   their  lives. 

In  early  days  when  the  University  was 
young  and  University  Hall  was  the  only 
significant  building  on  the  campus,  the 
graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the 
old  chapel  and  every 
senior  must  write  and 
deliver  an  oration 
for  the  occasion. 
History  will  show  that 
when  the  Drill  Hall, 
now  the  Gym  Annex, 
was  completed  in  1890 
the  commencement  ex- 
ercises were  shifted  to 
this  new  location  and 
were  made  the  occasion 
for  the  dedication  of 
the  building.  Jupiter 
Pluvius  was  a  very 
unwelcome  guest  on 
this  occasion  and  pro- 
ceeded to  furnish  on 
the  tin  roof  an  over- 
head accompaniment  to 
the  senior  orations  so 
vociferous  as  to  drown 
out  completely  the  elo- 
quence of  the  seniors 
as  they  stormed  back 
and  forth  across  the 
platform,  the  well- 
timed  gestures  and  the 
movement  of  the  lips 
being  the  only  evidence 
to  the  audience  of  the 


stirring  declamations.  This  Gym  An- 
nex served  this  same  purpose  for 
many  years  until  the  New  Gym  was 
built  in  1925.  Naturally  the  plan  of 
having  each  senior  give  an  oration 
had  been  discontinued  when  the  size 
of  the  classes  made  such  a  plan 
impossible. 

Today  the  long  procession  from  the 
library  building  headed  by  the  band, 
with  faculty  and  the  graduating  class, 
numbering  two  thousand  or  more  in  cap 
and  gown,  makes  a  colorful  spectacle 
and  with  the  parents  and  guests  who  are 
present  tests  the  seating  capacity  of  the 
Gymnasium  of  sixty-five  hundred.  To 
visualize  the  difference,  contrast  the  size 


CLASS  OF  1894,  NUMBERING  SIXTY-TWO,  GATHERED  ON  THE  STEPS 
of  University  Hall.  Obviously,  this  was  a  period  when  the  derby  hat  was  extremely 
popular  among  the  men.  The  ladies  will  get  a  smile  out  of  the  style  of  dress  shown 
by  the  small  group  of  women  graduates  in  the  center.  Several  very  well-known 
graduates  may  be  distinguished  in  this  group.    Pick  yourself  out  '94. 


of  the  graduating  class  of  1935  with  that 
of  1894  (62  graduates)  gathered  on  the 
steps  of  old  Uni  Hall. 

To  the  graduate,  however,  it  is  still 
the  same  rather  solemn  occasion  on 
which  he  technically  severs  his  connec- 
tion with  his  alma  mater  and  starts  out 
for  himself  in  the  big  world  about  him. 
When  we  who  have  passed  through  it 
think  it  all  over,  it  was  quite  an  occasion 
and  no  doubt  many  were  the  misgivings 
in  our  hearts  as  to  whether  we  had  the 
stuff  it  takes  to  get  along  and  whether 
the  world  itself  would  be  kind.  Most  of 
us  probably  have  a  quarrel  with  the 
cartoonist  or  head-line  artist  who  gives 
by  pen  or  picture  that  arrogant,  know-it- 
all     demeanor     to     the 

college     graduate.       If 

truth  be  known,  they 
are  all  a  bit  weak  in 
the  knees  and  have 
funny  feelings  over  the 
prospect  of  wrestling 
the  big  world  at  catch- 
as-catch-can  for  even  a 
small  fraction  of  the 
gate  receipt.  Let  us 
hope  the  task  of  the 
graduates  of  1936 
will  not  be  so  strenu- 
ous as  those  of  the 
past  few  years.  Let 
us  hope  that  their  ex- 
perience proves  a  col- 
lege education  has  given 
them  a  well  -  ordered 
brain  capable  of  sus- 
tained and  logical  think- 
ing along  any  lines, 
even  in  fields  for  which 
they  may  not  have  been 
specifically  prepared, 
and  that  each  can  take 
his  place  in  his  own 
community  and  contrib- 
ute largely  to  its  well- 
being. 


University  Foundation  Plans  and  New  Duties 
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THE  Foundation  is  working  quietly 
to  perfect  its  organization  and 
broaden  its  influences.  This  bulletin 
is  the  second  of  a  series  to  be  issued 
from  time  to  time  with  the  idea  of 
giving  information  regarding  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  affairs  to  as  large  a 
body  of  graduates  and  former  students 
as  possible.  The  Executive  Director  is 
glad  to  report  that  he  has  made  a  few 


calls  on  individual  alumni  and  has  re- 
ceived several  thousand  dollars'  worth 
of  pledges  which  will  be  reported  in  due 
time.  Other  alumni,  while  not  commit- 
ting themselves  at  this  time,  have  as- 
sured the  Director  of  their  interest  in 
the  building  up  of  the  Foundation  and 
their  hope  that  when  the  campaign  is 
started  a  little  later  in  the  year  they  will 
be  able  to  subscribe.    We  are  pleased  to 


Medical   and   Dental   College   Laboratories   Building 


EAST  ELEVATION  OF  THE  NEW  MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  COLLEGE  LABORATOR- 
ies  Building,  fronting  on  Wood  Street,  Chicago.  Of  Gothic  Architecture,  the  same  as  other 
buildings  in  the  group.  The  building  will  complete  the  Polk  Street  front  and  give  ample  room  to 
house  the  College  of  Dentistry  and  give  added  room  for  Medical  Research.  Ground  was  broken 
early  in  January,  and  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of  this  bulletin  eleven  hundred  piles  have  been 
sunk,  the  general  excavating  is  completed  and  they  are  pouring  the  concrete  for  some  of  the 
footings  as  the  weather  permits. 


THE  preliminary  details  for  the  new 
Medical  and  Dental  Unit  on  our 
Chicago  campus  are  being  rushed  to 
completion.  The  general  contract  has 
been  awarded  to  the  J.  W.  Snyder  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  for  $952,610.  Other 
contracts  for  elevator  and  entrance  en- 
closures, for  electric  wiring,  plumbing, 
heating  and  ventilating,  amounting  to 
$370,500,  have  also  been  awarded.  The 
total  cost  of  the  building  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1,500,000.  The  Federal 
Government  has  made  an  outright  grant 
of  $366,000  and  has  offered  to  loan  the 
University  $1,091,000  to  finance  this 
building,  the  loan  to  be  spread  over  a 
period  of  twenty  years.  This  does  not 
include  laboratory  equipment  to  be  pro- 
vided for  later. 

This  beautiful  building  will  completely 


house  the  University  of  Illinois  College 
of  Dentistry  and  also  will  give  added 
quarters  for  the  Medical  Department. 

Foundation  Appointed  Trustee  of 
Project.  The  Foundation  is  glad  to 
report  that  it  has  been  officially  ap- 
pointed as  co-trustee  on  this  Public 
Works  Administration  Project  by  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  the  approval 
of  the  Government.  Some  bank  will  be 
appointed  as  trustee  to  represent  the 
bondholders.  This  trusteeship  is  inter- 
esting as  an  opportunity  for  the  Foun- 
dation to  exercise  one  of  its  functions 
outside  of  mere  fund-raising  or  the  ac- 
quirement of  other  types  of  gifts  and 
bequests.  By  acting  in  this  way  as  the 
agent  of  the  University,  it  simplifies  the 
process  of  trusteeship  and  makes  pos- 
sible a  much  closer  cooperation  than 
might  otherwise  be  obtained. 


report  that,  in  addition  to  the  pledges 
above  mentioned,  a  subscription  of  $50 
a  year  for  five  years  and  one  of  $50  a 
year  for  two  years  have  been  received. 
Also  two  checks  for  $5  each  have  been 
received  without  solicitation,  that  is,  in 
advance  of  any  definite  request  for  gifts 
to  the  Foundation.  These  gifts,  we  hope, 
are  the  visible  evidence  of  a  reaction 
which  permeates  the  whole  alumni  body, 
expressing  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
upbuilding  of  the  University.  We  are 
particularly  appreciative  of  those  sub- 
scriptions for  more  than  one  year  and 
we  hope  by  this  method  a  policy  will  be 
developed  of  contributing  annually  to 
your  alma  mater  as  automatically  as  you 
do  to  your  church  or  your  favorite 
charity. 

Senior  class  memorial.  The  under- 
graduate body  has  shown  interest  in  the 
Student  Union  project.  The  gradu- 
ating class  of  1936  is  thoroughly  alive  to 
its  opportunity  to  be  the  first  class  to 
contribute  as  a  unit  to  the  building  of 
this  new  Student  Union.  At  a  recent 
meeting  with  a  group  of  class  officers, 
there  were  present  Miss  Mildred  Fisher, 
President  of  the  Woman's  League ; 
Miss  Arlene  Reeves,  President  of  the 
Women's  Group  System;  Miss  Esther 
Deutsch,  Woman's  Editor  of  the  Daily 
mini;  Robert  D.  Armstrong,  President 
of  the  Student  Alumni  Association;  Joe 
J.  Brandlin,  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Alumni  Association ;  Richard  Fulmer, 
President  of  the  Illinois  Union;  Elbert 
Herron,  Editor  of  the  Daily  Illini; 
and  Ben  F.  Railsback,  Editor  of 
the  Illio.  They  all  expressed  their  de- 
sire to  cooperate  and  promised  a  vigor- 
ous campaign  by  which  to  create  for 
this  project  a  substantial  class  memorial 
which  will  set  a  worthy  pattern  and 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  underclass  men 
and  women.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  when  the  time  comes  the 
organized  groups  such  as  the  Illinois 
Union,  Women's  League  and  fraternity 
and  sorority  groups  will  rise  to  the  oc- 
casion and  help  in  building  this  new 
home  for  themselves.  Through  the  aid 
of  the  present  Union  Building,  they 
have  all  sensed  the  convenience  of 
having  a  real  student  center  and  are 
tremendously  interested  in  the  new 
project. 

To  give  a  concrete  idea  of  what  a 
good  union  can  mean  to  the  student 
body,  we  wish  to  give  some  facts  in 
regard  to  the  first  Union  building, 
Houston  Hall  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  sterling  institution  has 
just  observed  its  40th  anniversary.  An 
average  of  6500  students  pass  through 
its  doors  daily  while  the  university  is 
in  session.  Eight  imdergraduate  organi- 
zations have  their  permanent  head- 
quarters in  the  building  and  nearly  fifty 
others  hold  their  meetings  there.  During 
the  last  scholastic  year  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  lectures,  group  meetings, 
dances,  dramatic  productions,  luncheons 
and  other  events  were  held  within  its 
doors  and  contributed  to  the  intellectual 
and  social  life  of  the  student  body. 
Reading  rooms,  lounging  rooms  and 
game  rooms  are  in  constant  demand. 
Although  erected  in  1896,  the  building 
has  undergone  extensive  renovations 
from  time  to  time  to  increase  its  service- 
ability as  a  social  center.  The  building 
contains  a  student  store,  cafeterias  and 
other  dining  facilities  and  an  auditorium 
seating  about  four  hundred  people. 
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AIRPLANE  PICTURE  OF  MOST  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CAMPUS  LOOKING  SOUTH  FROM  THE  OLD  GYM.  THIS  AND  THE 
Gym  Annex  are  in  the  front  center  with  the  new  Testing  Laboratory  just  south.  Power  house  and  various  Engineering  laboratories  are  shown  in 
front  at  the  left.  Continuing  south  on  the  left  we  find  Natural  History,  Chemistry,  Chemistry  Annex,  Old  Agriculture,  Music  Hall  and  New  Ag. 
At  the  extreme  left  rear  are  the  Women's  Residence  Halls  and  Woman's  Gym.  The  round  dome  of  the  Auditorium  looms  up  in  the  center  with 
Old  University  Hall,  Law,  Administration,  Woman's  Building  and  Lincoln  Hall  on  the  right.  The  Library,  Commerce  and  Administration  at  the 
rear  center  and  the  Armory  and  Stadium  tie  up  this  view  with  that  shown  in  Bulletin  No.  1. 

Noteworthy  Gifts  to  Other  Institutions 


THE  Rackham  Foundation,  which 
gave  to  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan $5,000,000  for  the  extension 
and  development  of  its  Graduate  School, 
has  increased  this  gift  to  $6,500,000  in 
order  to  make  thoroughly  adequate  the 
development  contemplated. 

Gifts  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
during  the  month  of  December  amount 
to  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars, 
including  a  contribution  of  six  thousand 
volumes  to  the  university  library.  The 
largest  anonymous  benefaction  is  for 
$100,000  to  be  added  to  the  endowment 
for  teaching  and  research  in  chemistry. 
Included  is  a  gift  of  $85,000  from  the 
trustees  of  the  estate  of  Alax  Pam  for 
the  creation  of  a  professorship  in  com- 
parative law. 

Northwestern  University  and  its 
friends  are  thrilled  over  a  recent  gift 
of  $7,000,000  from  the  estate  of  Roger 
Deering,  whose  grandfather  gave  the 
magnificent  Deering  Library  already  on 
the  campus.  This  gift  will  be  used  for 
endowment  only,  none  of  it  being  used 
for  any  of  the  new  buildings  on  the 
campus. 

Harvard  University  is  making  some 
extensive  plans  for  its  300th  anniver- 
sary in  September  1936.  It  is  taking 
steps  to  organize  what  is  called  a  ter- 
centenary fund,  two  features  of  which 
will  be  university  professorships  pro- 
vided for  by  independent  foundations  of 
$500,000  each ;  and  the  other,  prise  schol- 
arships for  which  endowments  are  pro- 
vided by  bequests  of  $25,000  each.  One 
university  professorship  has  already 
been  donated  by  Thomas  Lamont  of 
New  York.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
the  university  professorships  will  not 
necessarily  be  a  rigid  part  of  the  various 
departments  in  which  their  work 
will  be  carried  out  but  will  operate 
more  as  free  lances  and  the  income 
from  the  $500,000  donation  will  take 
care  of  a  separate  unit  including 
the  professor's  salary,  assistants  and 
various  laboratory  facilities,  so  as  to 
allow  the  utmost  freedom  in  virgin 
fields  of  research. 

The  prize  scholarships  have  in  plan 
the  idea  of  placing  two  scholarships  in 


every  state  in  the  Union.  These  schol- 
arships will,  by  their  competitive  feature, 
enable  Harvard  University  to  gather  a 
group  of  young  men  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
highest  facilities  as  developed  at  Har- 
vard University.  This  plan  has  been  al- 
ready carried  out  in  part,  last  fall's 
freshman  class  having  eleven  such  schol- 
ars chosen  from  the  states  of  the  Middle 
West.  Our  University  High  School  is 
particularly  fortunate  in  having  James 
Tobin,  son  of  L.  M.  Tobin  of  the  Ath- 
letic Department  as  one  of  the  two 
senior  scholars  chosen  from  the  state  of 
Illinois  and  Richard  Noyes,  son  of  Pro- 
fessor W.  A.  Noyes  as  a  junior  scholar 
under  the  same  system. 


It  is  understood  that  the  tercentenary 
fund  will  be  used  exclusively  for  de- 
veloping this  plan  as  stated,  none  of  it 
being  diverted  to  new  buildings  or 
equipment. 

Harvard  University  has  also  received 
a  recent  gift  of  $2,000,000  from  Lucius 
N.  Littauer  of  New  York  City  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration. 

Yale  University  was  recently  be- 
queathed $1,000,000  by  the  will  of 
Charles  Howard  Warren,  formerly 
treasurer  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  as  a  memorial  to  his  son. 
The  bequest  is  to  aid  young  men  of 
limited  means  in  securing  educational 
advantages. 


Recent  Gifts  to  the  University  of  Illinois 


Quite  a  number  of  gifts  have  been 
reported  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  While  there  is  insufficient  space  to 
list  all,  some  of  the  more  important  of 
these  are  as  follows: 

Abbott     Laboratories;     for    research 

in  chemistry $    300.00 

Federal  Cartridge  Company;  for  pro- 
moting 4-H  Clubs 500.00 

Frigidaire;  some  air-conditioning  ap- 
paratus for  the  Warm  Air  Heat- 
ing   Residence 300.00 

Oscar  Mayer;  2  Paintings  to  be  hung 
in  the  Student  Center  Union 
Building. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens;  4,000  pamphlets 
from  the  Library  of  the  late 
Professor  Stevens  for  the  De- 
partment of  Botany. 

Student  organizations  to  the  Student 

Center  for  furniture,  games,  etc.         585.00 

C.  B.  Young,  '91,  Estate;  a  bequest 
of  the  bulk  of  his  estate  for 
furthering  education  of  women 
in  the  University  available  at 
the  termination  of  a  life  interest 
to   two   cousins. 

Helen  James  Frazer,  Ml,  Winnetka, 
daughter  of  former  President 
James;  to  be  used  as  an  endow- 
ment for  yearly  lectures  on  Gov- 
ernment        5,000.00 

Rockefeller  Foundation;  to  assist 
Professor  Rose  in  research  in 
amino  acids 5,000.00 


judge  Harker;  addition  of  $1,000 
for  law  scholarships  making  a 
total  of  $3,000  endowment  for 
scholarships  for  law  students...      1,000.00 

Prest-0-Lite  Storage  Batteries  Co.; 
for  research  work  in  chemistry 
for  1935-36.  Same  was  done  last 
year 2,000.00 

Josiah  Macey,  Jr.,  Foundation;  for 
Dr.  Culler's  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Psychology 750.00 

Textile     Foundation;      for     research 

work  in  chemistry 600.00 

Dr.  David  Kinley;  four  rare  Chinese 
embroideries. 

Standard  Brands;  for  work  on  skin, 
continuing  research  of  1931  and 
1933 1,750.00 

Phenolphthalein  Research,  Inc.,  New 
York;  for  one  year  to  continue 
chemical  researches  sponsored 
by  the  same  company  ($3000  for 
the  year  1934-35) 7,500.00 

Public  Works  of  Art  Project;  a  col- 
lection of  etchings  and  wood 
block  prints  owned  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  perma- 
nently loaned   to   the  University. 

Ella    Sachs     Platz     Foundation;     for 

College  of   Medicine  research...         400.00 

Mead  Johnson  &  Company;  for  re- 
search in  the  Department  of 
Surgery 200.00 

Various    instruments    from    the    San- 
gamo  Electric  Company,  General 
Electric    and    the    Reynolds    Elec- 
tric Company,  total  value  about.       285.00 
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THE  University  of  Illinois,  while 
it  has  received  a  relatively  small- 
er number  of  gifts  from  its  alum- 
ni and  friends  than  several  of  its  prom- 
inent state  university  neighbors,  has  had 
a  number  of  generous  contributors  dur- 
ing its  development. 

The  most  generous  of  these  was  an 
alumnus,  William  B.  McKinley  of  the 
class  of  '76,  United  States  Senator  for 
many  years  from  his  native  state  and 
the  creator  and  developer  of  an  im- 
portant traction  system.  Mr.  McKinley 
gave  to  the  University  not  only  gener- 
ously of  his  time  but  also  in  more  ma- 
terial ways.  He  created  a  loan  fund  of 
over  $40,000,  gave  the  University  the 
hospital  which  bears  his  name  at  a  cost 
of  $226,000,  endowed  a  professorship 
in  economics  at  a  cost  of  $105,000,  and 
in  addition  to  this  donated  a  number  of 
buildings  which  stimulated  the  develop- 
ment of  the  region  adjoining  the  camp- 
us, such  buildings  as  the  McKinley 
Y.W.C.A.  Hall  and  the  McKinley  Pres- 
byterian Church  and  social  center  being 


ABOVE— McKINLEY  HOSPITAL,  A  75  BED 
hospital  given  by  the  late  Senator  W.  B.  Mc- 
Kinley of  the  class  of  '76.  This  hospital  has  been 
an  invaluable  aid  in  maintaining  the  health  of  the 
University  student  body. 

RIGHT— THE  TINA  WEEDON  SMITH 
music  hall,  given  by  Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith 
as  a  memorial  to  his  wife. 


Alumni  Memorials 


notable  examples.  The  McKinley  Hos- 
pital has  proved  a  most  beneficent  gift 
to  the  University.  Through  its  facilities 
university  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers are  able  to  obtain  at  a  nominal 
cost  the  best  of  hospital  accommoda- 
tions by  paying  a  small  fee  yearly  for 
a  membership  in  the  Hospital  Associa- 
tion. A  picture  of  the  hospital  is  shown 
on  this  page. 

Captain  Thomas  J.  Smith  provided 
$190,000  for  the  Smith  Music  Building 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  Tina  Weedon 
Smith.  This  building  houses  the  music 
department  of  the  University  and  in 
addition  to  offices  and  small  sound- 
proof studios,  it  has  a  splendid  recital 
hall  seating  about  one  thousand  and 
containing  also  a  fine  organ.  Captain 
Smith  also  endowed  four  music  schol- 
arships for  women. 


Mr.  Wenzel  Morava  of  the  class  of 
78  at  his  death  in  1932  bequeathed  to 
the  University  a  fund  of  $80,000,  the 
annual  income  from  which  is  to  provide 
scholarships  for  deserving  students,  one 
of  which  shall  preferably  be  of  Czecho- 
Slovakian  origin. 

The  family  of  John  Philip  Sousa 
presented  to  the  University  his  entire 
library  of  over  three  thousand  composi- 
tions. This  gift  is  also  referred  to  on 
Page  6  of  this  bulletin. 

Boetius  H.  Sullivan  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity as  a  memorial  to  his  father, 
Roger  C.  Sullivan,  $40,000  for  a  radio 
broadcasting  station. 

Francis  J.  Plym  of  the  class  of  '97 
has  given  something  over  $50,000  to 
provide  one  fellowship  in  architecture, 
competition  prizes  for  sketches  in  archi- 
tectural    engineering     and     a     foreign 


EXTREME  LEFT— ' 
versity  Hall,  showing 
of  '78. 

LEFT— UNIVERSIT 
of  floor  approximately 
given  to  the  Universi 
ment  and  furnishes  i 
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It  has  been  the  scene 
games  as  well  as  se\ 
This  view  shows  the  fl 
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RIGHT  — MEMORY 
to  capacity  (69,000)  i 
the  occasion  of  the 
game.  This  concret 
finished  in  brick  am 
stone  columns  on  eacl 
who  died  in  the  Worl 

EXTREME  RIGHT 
Statue,  donated  by  tl 
classes  of  1923  to  1929 
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LEFT— SENIOR  BENCH  AND  LIGHT  PIL- 
lar.  memorial  to  class  of  1912,  situated  north  of 
Lincoln  Hall.  Portico  of  Woman's  Building  shown 
in  background. 

ABOVE— LAW  BUILDING  TOWER,  IN 
which  are  mounted  the  fifteen-bell  chimes  and 
console  (see  insets)  presented  by  the  classes  of 
1914  to   1922  inclusive. 


fhat  Show  the  Way 


scholarship  in  architectural  engineering. 
The  fellowship  stipend  is  $1200  award- 
ed annually  by  competition  and  the 
holder  of  this  fellowship  is  required  to 
spend  a  year  in  study  abroad. 

The  Athletic  Department  has  given 
to  the  University  a  number  of  very  sub- 
stantial gifts,  including  additions  to  the 
Stadium  totaling  $382,400,  grading  and 
planting  around  the  Stadium  $90,000, 
and  the  Skating  Rink  including  the  land 
$325,000.  The  Athletic  Association  also 
provided  the  funds  for  financing  the 
Stadium  campaign,  which  amounted  to 
approximately  $250,000. 

Robert  F.  Carr  has  endowed  a  fel- 
lowship in  chemistry  with  a  gift  of 
$25,000. 

There  are  innumerable  small  gifts 
which,  while  not  large  from  a  financial 
point  of  view,  show  a  broad  interest  in 
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FT     ALMA     MATER 
ilptor,   alumni   and   the 


the  University  on  the  part  of  many 
alumni  and  friends. 

Class  memorials  have  been  many  and 
varied  and  are  listed  herewith,  together 
with  the  approximate  value  of  each: 
72— Tablet  on  University  Hall,  $25.00 ;  77— 
Tree  and  stone  marker  near  Law  Building, 
$50.00;  78— Clock  in  University  Hall  Tower, 
$300.00;  '94— Stone  tablet  on  Engineering 
Hall,  $50.00;  '95-01355  of  1895  Loan  Fund, 
$100.00;  '00— Senior  bench  north  of  Univer- 
sity Hall.  $250.00;  '02— Boulder  fountain 
north  of  University  Hall,  $100.00;  '04— 
Flagstaff  base  in  front  of  Gymnasium  An- 
nex, $500.00;  'OS — Lantern  over  entrance  to 
Law  Building,  $150.00;  '06— Sun  Dial, 
$400.00;  '07— Bust  of  Longfellow,  in  Wom- 
an's Building,  $500.00 ;  '09— Fountain  at  south 
entrance  to  Illinois  Field,  $700.00;  '10— 
Celebration  Urn  in  center  of  Illinois  Field, 
$500.00;  '11— Trophy  cases  in  Old  Men's 
Gym,  $505.60;  '12 — Bench  north  of  Lincoln 
Hall,  $1,000.00;  '13— Lincoln  Hall  Gateway, 
$2,500.00. 

The  classes  of  1914  to  1922  made  possible 


the  erection  of  the  bells  in  the  tower  of  the 
present  Law  Building  contributing  gifts  as 
follows:  '14,  $1,050.00;  '15,  $800.00;  '16 
$900.00;  '17,  $897.02;  '18,  $363.97;  '19,  $825.00 
'20,  $2,262.69;  '21,  $2,735.79;  '22,  $2,283.50 
'18,  also  Tree  Fund  for  "President  James 
Avenue",  $60.00;  and  '22,  also  contributed 
to  tablet  at  the  base  of  Law  Building  tower, 
$200.00. 

From  '23  to  '29  the  graduating  classes 
gave  contributions  as  listed  to  the  Alumni 
Fund,  which  contributions  were  applied  dur- 
ing the  1928-29  campaign  for  the  alma  mater 
statue.  Contributions  are  as  follows:  '23, 
$2,702.00;  '24,  $2,509.89;  '25,  $2,505.50;  '26, 
$1,362.57;  '27,  $1,501.62;  '28,  $1,766.98;  '29, 
$733.50. 

Two  major  campaigns  have  been  in- 
augurated among  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University,  one  for  the 
Memorial  Stadium  resulting  in  contri- 
butions of  $1,591,635  from  alumni  and 
$144,000  from  friends;  and  the  alma 
mater  group,  outside  of  class  funds 
already  mentioned,  contributions  from 
alumni  only  amounting  to  $22,877. 

The  total  sum  for  gifts  from  all 
sources  is  $4,411,000. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF   ILLINOIS   CONCERT  BAND  AUGMENTED   BY    THE  FIRST  AND   SECOND   REGIMENTAL  BANDS   FOR   SPECIAL 
numbers.    Formation  is  for  special  anniversary  concert  on  the  stage  of  the  Auditorium,  A.  Austin  Harding  directing. 

Best  University  Band  in  the  World 


Austin   Harding 


THE  University  of  Illinois  Band  is  a 
nationally  known  institution  and  to 
the  editor  of  this  pamphlet,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  organization  a 
little  under  fifty  years  ago,  is  a  never- 
ending  source  of 
wonder.  Year 
after  year  it  sur- 
vives the  losses 
due  to  graduation 
of  its  oldest  and 
most  valuable 
players.  Director 
Harding  always 
being  able  to  bring 
forward  reinforce- 
ments to  take  the 
place  of  those  who 
have  gone  and  to 
keep  the  quality 
and  morale  at  an  extremely  high  pitch. 
This  sterling  institution  will  soon  be 
giving  its  46th  anniversary  concert  in 
the  Auditorium  on  the  campus  and  it 
seems  clear  to  us  that  we  can  do  no 
better  than  repeat  portions  of  the  story 
written  by  the  late  Edward  Moore,  for 
many  years  music  critic  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to 
the  campus  to  hear  the  45th  anniversary 
concert  on  March  5,  1935. 

"The  University  concert  band  gave  its 
forty-fifth  anniversary  concert  in  the 
auditorium  ....  and  with  its  notes 
still  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  believe  it  is 
the  best  amateur  band  I  have  ever  heard 
in  public. 

"To  speak  by  the  book,  there  are  three 
bands  in  the  university.  The  concert 
band,  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in 
number,  is  the  top.  Its  members  are  the 
aristocrats,  the  brahmins  of  the  univer- 
sity band  world.  Beneath  them  are  two 
other  organizations,  slightly  lower  in 
caste  but  still  deserving  well  of  their 
alma  mater,  the  first  regimental  and  the 
second  regimental  bands. 

"Generally  the  concert  band  takes  the 
spotlight  on  concert  occasions,  some- 
times the  other  bands  being  called  upon 
for  volume  or  to  add  their  effects  in  a 
case  like  the  1812  overture,  the  climax 
of  tonight's  program.  With  something 
like  three  hundred  and  fifty  musicians, 
and  with  the  further  help  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  School  of  Music,  Frederic 
B.  Stiven,  at  the  organ,  there  was  a 
mass  of  tone  whose  momentum  was 
enough  to  fairly  lift  one  off  one's  seat. 
"That  this  striking  and  altogether  in- 


spiring and  commendable  organization 
of  young  musicians  should  exist  is  due 
to  several  causes.  One  is  that  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  classes  are  subject 
to  military  training.  If  any  young  man 
prefers  band  playing  to  military  tactics, 
he  is  permitted  to  prove  that  he  is  able. 
This  might  seem  to  indicate  that  some 
of  the  students  become  bandsmen  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  duties  of  drill.  The 
concert  tonight  indicated  that  the  men 
were  playing  because  they  liked  to  play. 

"Another  reason  for  the  band  and  its 
excellence  is  its  conductor.  This  man  is 
the  veteran  of  the  University's  entire 
musical  staff.  He  is  Albert  Austin  Hard- 
ing and  he  has  been  director  of  these 
bands  for  thirty  years.  Mr.  Harding 
knows  his  job.  He  is  a  strict  drillmaster, 
but  he  is  also  an  inspiring  leader,  and 
the  men  under  his  baton  play  as  they 
would  probably  play  for  few  others. 

"Another  reason  for  the  ability  of  the 
band  is  this  strong  library  which  Di- 
rector Harding  himself  has  put  together 
in  his  years  of  unstinted  service  plus 
the  entire  musical  library  of  that  great 
bandmaster,  the  late  John  Philip  Sousa, 
which  is  now  the  property  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

"The  collection  numbers  something 
like  three  thousand  compositions,  his 
own  and  those  of  other  composers,  all 
scored  for  band.  Tonight's  program 
featured  a  Sousa  work,  an  unpublished 
suite,  'People  Who  Live  in  Glass 
Houses.' " 

Mr.  Moore  speaks  of  the  high  quality 
of  Mr.  Harding's  concert  programs  with 
numbers  like  Tschaikowsky's  "1812  Ov- 
erture", a  whole  act  from  Wagner's 
"Siegfried,"  and  "Dance  of  the  Seven 
Veils"  from  Richard  Strauss'  "Salome." 
Concluding  his  story  he  says: 

"One  comes  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  with  a  high  respect  for  its  de- 
velopment of  concert  bands." 

While  the  University  of  Illinois  Band 
performs  an  extremely  important  func- 
tion in  the  yearly  University  program, 
that  is,  of  providing  stirring  military 
music,  a  capella  singing,  brilliant  pag- 
eantry for  football  games,  and  wonder- 
ful concert  programs  for  various  occa- 
sions throughout  the  year,  its  influence, 
particularly  through  the  activity  of  its 
director,  is  extended  far  beyond  the 
campus.  It  broadcasts  a  concert  every 
Monday  afternoon  over  the  University 
radio  station,  WILL.  It  cooperates  with 
the  Music  Educators   National  Confer- 


ence, the  National  High  School  Band 
Association  and  the  Illinois  School  Band 
Association  in  presenting  clinics  for 
bandmasters.  In  the  words  of  Harold 
Bachman,  a  band  leader  of  the  first 
rank,  "Professor  Harding  has  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  promote 
the  band  movement  in  America."  Quot- 
ing from  a  tribute  by  Carl  Stephens, 
Director  of  Alumni  Relations: 

"The  conductor  feels  that  the  band  is 
essential  to  college  life,  and  also  be- 
lieves that  a  band  should  be  on  a  plane 
in  keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  is,  he  says,  the  center  of  all 
college  spirit. 

"  'I  have  attempted  to  bring  the  band 
to  the  same  level  as  a  symphony  orches- 
tra and  to  make  it  as  pleasant  to  listen 
to   indoors  as  a  symphony  orchestra.' 

"In  the  refining  process  he  has  been 
careful  not  to  take  away  the  character- 
istic popular  appeal  of  the  band  bril- 
liancy. He  does  not  believe  that  the  band 
could  or  should  ever  replace  the  sym- 
phony orchestra.  There  is  a  place  for  both. 

"Through  his  untiring  efforts  Profes- 
sor Harding  has  inspired  many  young 
musicians  to  greater  efforts.  Today 
many  former  Illini  bandsmen  are  fol- 
lowing the  footsteps  of  their  leader.* 
Seven  Illini  have  gone  directly  to  the 
former  Sousa  Band,  while  others  are 
playing  in  the  Marine  Band,  Minneapolis 
Symphony,  St.  Louis  Symphony,  Chi- 
cago Civic,  Chicago  Theater  and  Paul 
Whiteman's  Orchestras." 

Director  A.  A.  Harding,  '06,  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  band  for  thirty-one 
years.  Mark  H.  Hindsley,  Assistant  Di- 
rector, has  done  a  thoroughly  fine  job 
as  successor  to  Ray  Dvorak,  '22,  who 
was  assistant  director  for  many  years. 
Graham  T.  Overgard  is  Assistant  Con- 
ductor. Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Band  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium  for  the  University  and 
as  a  fine  influence  in  developing  the 
love  of  good  music  and  the  fine  spirit 
of  loyalty  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 


*To  mention  a  few  in  university  and  college 
work:  Glenn  C.  Bainum,  '13  Northwestern 
University;  Ray  F.  Dvorak,  '22,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  Robert  B.  Lyon,  '29,  University  of 
Idaho;  George  C.  Wilson,  '31,  Kansas  State 
Teachers  College;  Lyle  Downey,  '23,  Kansas 
State  College;  Henry  E.  Wamsley,  ('13),  Mis- 
sissippi A.  &  M.  College;  Milburn  E.  Carey, 
'35,  Phillips  University;  and  Max  Krone,  '23, 
former  director  Arthur  Jordan  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Indianapolis.  One  hundred  or  more 
are  in  charge  of  high  school,  industrial  and 
municipal  bands. 
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Among  the  Presidents  of  the  University  of  Illinois 


SIGNALLING  a  recognition  of  his 
many  scientific  achievements  in  the 
field  of  heating,  ventilating  and  air 
conditioning,  honor  was  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Arthur  CuTTS  WiLLARD  on  January 
29  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  when 
the  F.  Paul  Anderson  Gold  Medal 
was  awarded  to  him  by  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  En- 
gineers. The  Society's  Committee  on 
Awards  honored  Dr.  Willard  "on  his 
outstanding  work  as  an  engineer,  a 
teacher  and  an  author  in  the  fields  of 
heating,  ventilating,  and  air  condition- 
ing; for  his  outstanding  consulting  ser- 
vice on  ventilation  of  the  Holland  Tun- 
nel, of  the  United  States  Capitol,  and  of 
the  proposed  Chicago  Subway;  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  research  and  for 
the  service  he  rendered  to  the  Society  as 
a  member,  as  an  officer  and  as  technical 
adviser  to  its  Committee  on  Research." 

Dr.  Willard's  work  on  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  in 
New  York  with  Clifford  M.  Holland, 
the  designer  of  the  Tunnel,  has  received 
world-wide  acclaim  and  the  new  venti- 
lating principle  first  used  in  this  tunnel 
has  since  been  adopted  for  later  con- 
structions of  similar  kind  with  great 
success.  Dr.  Willard  was  a  pioneer  in 
warm  air  furnace  heating  research  and 
through  his  efforts  a  typical  residence 
was  built  for  experimental  research  pur- 
poses at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

The    F.    Paul    Anderson    Award    was 


;  i>' 


created  b\-  Thornton  Lewis,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Carrier  Corporation,  in  hon- 
or of  the  late  F.  Paul  Anderson,  past 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
former    director    of    its    Research    Lab- 


versity  of  Illinois  and  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  state,  much  more  could  be 
said  than  there  is  room  for  here.  To 
him  we  owe  the  existence  of  that  ex- 
cellent Library  School  which  since  his 
(lay  has  been  a  part  of  the  University. 


A  VIEW  OF  THREE  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  A  BALL  GAME  ON 
Illinois  Field.  They  are,  reading  from  left  to  right,  former  Acting-President  Daniels,  President 
Willard  and  President  Emeritus  David  Kinley.  If  President  Draper  had  been  living  at  the  time, 
rest  assured  that  he  would  have  been  at  the  Jjall  game. 


THIS  MEMORIAL  TABLET,  MOUNTED 
in  the  State  Education  Building  at  Albany, 
New  York,  is  a  gift  of  the  school  teachers  of 
the  State  of  New  York. 


oratory  and  former  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  The  Committee  on  Awards 
for  1936  included  Professor  G.  L.  Lar- 
son, University  of  Wisconsin ;  H.  P. 
Gant,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  L.  A.  Harding, 
Buffalo,  New  York;  S.  R.  Lewis,  Chi- 
cago ;  and  W.  E.  Stark,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  David  Kinley  has  been  President 
emeritus  since  the  summer  of  1930.  He 
is  very  active  and  spends  a  good  deal  of 
time  traveling  as  well  as  writing  on  eco- 
nomics. Incidentally,  he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  First  National  Bank 
in  Champaign. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Daniels,  acting  president 
during  the  year  1933-34  and  professor  of 
philosophy  emeritus,  is  leading  a  very 
active  life,  notwithstanding  his  retire- 
ment, doing  things  which  he  has  never 
before  had  time  to  do. 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  the  fourth 
executive  head  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, came  to  the  University  in  1894 
at  a  time  when  it  was  still  struggling 
with  insufficient  appropriations  from  the 
State.  Having  come  with  a  broad  edu- 
cational experience  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  was  able  to  apply  his 
powers  of  organization  to  the  solidifying 
of  university  policies  and  to  a  substan- 
tial expansion  through  an  increased  sup- 
port on  the  part  of  the  state  legislature. 
Part  of  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
reorganization  in  1892  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  its  effect  upon  the  state 
legislature  but  by  his  vision  and  the  vigor 
of  his  executive  powers  he  was  able  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
and  bring  the  University  a  long  dis- 
tance on  its  way  to  a  first  rank  posi- 
tion. Under  his  guidance  the  faculty  in 
ten  years  expanded  from  eighty  to  351 
and  the  student  body  from  810  to  3,592. 
"The  Life  and  Work  of  Dr.  Andrew 
.Sloan  Draper,"  a  biography  by  Harlan 
Hoyt  Horner,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Higher  Education  in  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  lately 
appeared  from  our  University  Press.  Dr. 
Kinley,  in  his  introduction  to  the  vol- 
ume, states  in  part  as  follows:  "As  to 
what  President  Draper  did  for  the  Uni- 


Under  him  the  College  of  Law  was 
founded,  the  work  in  political  science 
enlarged,  the  Colleges  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  brought  into  the  university 
fold,  and  the  courses  of  training  for 
business,  now  the  College  of  Commerce, 
had  a  beginning. 

"However,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  greatest  service  which  Presi- 
dent Draper  rendered  the  University 
was  in  the  administrative  organization 
which  he  left  behind  him  ....  Presi- 
dent Draper  believed  properly  in  the 
division  of  function  because  division  of 
function  fixes  responsibility  ....  The 
organization  which  he  set  up  worked 
successfully  for  thirty  years  and  became 
a  model  in  whole  or  in  part   for  other 

colleges " 

Professor  Roger  Adams,  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  while  he  isn't 
a  president  of  the 
University,  can  ap- 
pear on  the  presi- 
dent's page  by  his 
own  right,  as  he 
has  lately  retired 
from  the  presi- 
dency  of  the 
American  Chemi- 
cal Society,  a  real 
job  by  the  way 
and  a  high  honor. 
The  real  reason 
for  putting  him 
here  is  that  he  was 
awarded  the  1936 
Willard  Gibbs  medal  given  by  the  Chi- 
cago section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society  and  is  considered  a  great  man 
in  the  chemical  field.  This  medal  was 
awarded  for  his  "outstanding  and  fun- 
damental contributions  to  synthetic  or- 
ganic chemistry,  and  for  conspicuous 
achievements  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry." 
Past  winners  include  not  only  several 
other  distinguished  American  chemists 
but  also  such  outstanding  foreigners  as 
Mme.  Marie  Curie  of  France,  Sir  James 
Irvine  of  Scotland,  Svante  Arrhenius  of 
Sweden,  and  Dr.  Richard  Willstaetter, 
of  Germany. 


Roger    Adams,    Head 

of   the    Department 

of    Chemistry 
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Happenings  and  Future  Plans  of  Our  College  of  Engineering 


IT  TAKES  a  lot  of  machinery  in 
more  ways  than  one  to  take  care  of 
almost  two  thousand  students  of  our 
College  of  Engineering  and  keep  the 
faculty  out  of  mischief.  Judging  by  the 
succession  of  researches  and  events 
given  us  by  Dean  M.  L.  Enger,  the  col- 
lege has  been,  is  and  will  be  busy,  show- 
ing a  very  profitable  year  engineeringly. 
We  wish  we  could  show  the  interior  of 
the  new  testing  laboratory  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  big  testing  machine  sits 
down  hard  on  a  cake  of  cement  to  show 
how  strong  it  (the  concrete)  is  and 
many  other  things  of  interest.  However, 
we  will  let  Dean  Enger  tell  about  it. 

Cooperative  Investigations.  The 
growth  of  cooperative  investigations 
during  recent  years  is  an  interesting 
development  in  the  work  of  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station.  To  date 
there  have  been  76  such  contracts  of 
which  22  are  now  in  progress.  The  con- 
tributions of  the  cooperating  agencies 
amount  to  about  $100,000  a  year. 

The  first  cooperative  investigation 
financed  by  outside  agencies  was  the 
investigation  of  Stresses  in  Track,  be- 
gun in  1914,  and  carried  on  continuously 
since  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Arthur  N.  Talbot.  The  results  of  the 
investigation  have  been  published.  The 
money  has  been  contributed  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Railroads,  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion, and  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

The  investigation  of  "Warm  Air 
Furnaces  and  Furnace  Heating  Sys- 
tems" was  begun  in  1918,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Warm  Air  Heat- 
ing and  Air  Conditioning  Association  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  A.  C.  Willard.  The  results, 
published  by  the  Engineering  Experi- 
ment Station,  have  recently  been  repub- 
lished by  the  sponsor  of  the  investiga- 
tion under  the  title  "Gravity  Warm  Air 
Heating — Digest  of  Research,  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Illinois." 

The  following  titles  of  other  coopera- 
tive researches  in  progress  and  their 
cooperating  agencies  give  some  idea  of 
the  scope  of  this  work. 

Cooperative    Investigations    in    Progress 

Problems  in  the  mining  of  coal,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  State  Geological  Survey  Divi- 
sion. Solubility  studies  of  boiler  waters,  in 
cooperation  vifith  the  Utilities  Research  Com- 
mission, Inc.  Stack  gases,  in  cooperation  vifith 
the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  Inc.  Meth- 
ods of  eliminating  stretching  of  lead  sheaths 
of  high  voltage  cables,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Utilities  Research  Commission,  Inc.  Heat- 
ing and  ventilating,  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineers.  Rails  investigation,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  American  Railroads 
and  the  Rail  Manufacturers'  Technical  Com- 
mittee. Sound  absorption  by  materials,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Gypsum 
Company.  Scale  studies,  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Aluminate  Corporation.  Summer 
cooling,  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers, 
the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and  Air 
Conditioning  Association,  and  others.  Rigid 
Frame  Structures,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Portland  Cement  Association.  Rigid  Welded 
Joints,  in  cooperation  with  the  Research  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chicago  Section  of  American 
Society  for  Welding  Engineers,  and  others. 
Strength  of  Chilled  Car  Wheels,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  Manufacturers  of 
Chilled  Car  Wheels.  Resistance  of  the  Treads 
of  Chilled  Car  Wheels  to  Heat  Checking,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers of  Chilled  Car  Wheels.  Monolithic  Con- 
crete Walls,  in  cooperation  with  the  Portland 
Cement   Association. 


Conferences  Held  or  to  be  Held  at 
the  University.  A  number  of  confer- 
ences are  being  sponsored  by  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering  during  the  second 
semester  which  will  attract  many  out- 
of-town  visitors  and  give  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  meet  and  hear  prominent 
practicing  engineers  in  almost  every  field 
of  engineering.  The  Twenty-third  High- 
zvay  Conference  was  held  Feb.  27  and 
28  in  cooperation  with  the  State  High- 


lature.  The  building  will  be  a  two-slory 
addition  to  the  Mining  Laboratory  and 
ready  for  occupancy  next  September. 
Professor  Jakob  Kunz  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Physics,  and  Professor  E.  E. 
Batter  of  the  Department  of  Civil  En- 
gineering are  on  leave  of  absence  during 
the  second  semester.  Before  leaving  on 
a  trip  abroad  Dr.  Kunz  announced  an 
improved  form  of  photo-electric  cell 
which  will  be  further  developed  on  his 


ENGINEERING  HALL,  WHICH  HOUSES  THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  OF  THE  COL- 
lege  of  Engineering  as  well  as  many  of  the  departments  of  the  college.  The  engineering  group  is 
at  the  north  end  of  the  campus  and  consists  of  about  thirteen  buildings. 


way  Department.  The  Fourth  Mineral 
Industries  Conference  will  be  held  April 
24  and  25  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Geological  Survey  Division.  The  First 
Conference  on  Air  Conditioning*  a  non- 
technical exposition  sponsored  by  the 
Mechanical  Engineering  Department  will 
be  held  May  4  and  5.  The  Fourth  Glass 
Conference  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ceramic  Engineering  will  be 
held  late  in  May.  The  Third  Coal  Short 
Course  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgical  Engineering, 
will  be  held  early  in  June. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Show  to 
be  given  April  16-18,  is  put  on  in  al- 
ternate years  by  the  students  in  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  Excursions  are  being 
arranged  by  railroads  and  bus  lines. 

The  Golden  Jubilee  Meeting  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Engineers  was  held 
in  Urbana  January  30,  31  and  February 
1,  1936.  The  Society  was  organized  by 
Professors  Ira  Osborn  Baker  and  Ar- 
thur Newell  Talbot  in  February,  1886. 
A  commemorating  Bronze  Tablet  was 
presented  to  the  University,  and  will  be 
placed     in     the     Engineering     Library. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  a 
building  to  house  the  laboratories  of 
Metallurgical  Engineering  under  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,000  by  the  last  Legis- 


*Air  conditioning  is  a  very  live  subject. 
The  Engineering  Experiment  Station  has  a 
non-technical  pamphlet.  Reprint  No.  S  on 
"Essentials  of  Air  Conditioning"  by  Maurice 
Fahnestock  which  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
alumnus  on  request. 


return  in  6  months.  He  will  study  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany;  Professor 
Bauer  has  registered  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Engineering. 

Professor  Kruger  of  the  Physics  De- 
partment and  a  group  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  assistants  are  at  this  writing 
almost  ready  to  start  work  on  the  dis- 
integration of  atoms.  They  have  nearly 
completed  the  construction  of  a  cyclo- 
tron of  design  somewhat  like  that  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  hands  of 
its  inventor,  Professor  Lawrence  of  the 
University  of  California.  The  cyclotron, 
in  its  essentials,  consists  of  a  pair  of 
electrodes  like  the  two  halves  of  a  pill 
box  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
powerful  electromagnet.  By  adjusting 
the  frequency  of  the  radio  tube  oscilla- 
tors, which  supply  power  to  these  elec- 
trodes, so  that  the  potential  reverses 
every  time  an  ion  goes  from  one  half 
of  the  pill  box  to  the  other,  the  ion  is 
given  an  acceleration  of  20,000  volts 
each  time  it  completes  a  half  circle  of 
its  path.  In  this  way  the  ions  are  ac- 
celerated again  and  again  until,  in  the 
case  of  heavy  hydrogen  ions  (deuter- 
ons),  they  obtain  a  potential  of  a  million 
volts  or  more.  Protons  get  two  million 
volts — all  from  a  20,000  volt  source. 

The  magnet  being  used  for  the  cyclo- 
tron is  seven  feet  long,  four  feet  high, 
has  pole  faces  sixteen  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighs  seven  tons.  The  whole  unit 
is  to  be  operated  by  remote  control 
using  a  portable  control  panel  to  remove 
the  operator  from  intense  sources. 
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WORLD'S  LONGEST  SUSPENSION  BRIDGE:  SO  GREAT  IS  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO-OAKLAND  BAY  BRIDGE  THAT  THE  HALF 
of  it  seen  in  this  picture  is  the  world's  longest  suspension  bridge,  with  its  two  miles  of  barrel-sized  cables  tying  the  metropolis  of  San  Francisco 
to  the  mid-bay  island  of  Yerba  Buena.  The  two  main  spans  of  this  suspension  bridge  are  each  2310  feet  long  and  the  side  spans  are  1160  feet  in 
length.    The  bridge  will  be  open  to  motorists  in  November,   1936,   according  to  Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam  and  the  California  Toll  Bridge  Authority. 


Illinois  Graduates  Prominent  in  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 


To  ANYONE  who  has  seen  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  and  the  Golden  Gate 
projects  in  process,  and  even  to  one 
who  merely  reads  the  statistics,  their 
immensity  is  a  continual  source  of  won- 
der. When  one  remembers  that  the  view 
as  shown  above  is  merely  one  half  of 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bridge,  ex- 
tending from  the  San  Francisco  shore 
to  Yerba  Buena  Island  and  that  the 
project  includes  a  tunnel  through  the 
island  and  examples  of  cantilever  and 
ordinary  bridge  construction  for  another 
two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  Oakland 
shore,  one  receives  some  impression  of 
the  size  of  the  structure.  The  twenty- 
eight  inch  cables,  which  show  like 
spindling  cords  in  the  picture,  connect 
the  tow-ers  and  eventually  carry  the 
double-deck  steel  structure  on  which 
the  drives  and  passenger  walks  are  laid. 
This  structural  steel  can  be  seen  hang- 
ing from  the  cables  at  two  points. 
The  towers  are,  by  the 
way,  over  five  hundred 
feet  high  and  their 
foundations  extend  235 
feet  down  into  the  Bay. 
This  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  Bridge  job 
with  its  four  and  a 
half  miles  of  clear- 
water  spans  is  pretty 
largely  a  University  of 
Illinois  alumni  proj- 
ect. The  late  Mr.  E. 
J.  Schneider,  graduate 
of  1900,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia 
Steel  Company,  the 
holder  of  the  contract 
for  the  entire  super- 
structure involving  over 
$22,000,000,  was  the 
resident  contracting 
engineer  and  died  "on 
the  job"  early  this  year. 


Charles  E.  Andrew,  class  of  1906,  as 
state  bridge  engineer  for  California,  has 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  both  the 
design  and  the  construction  of  this 
giant  project.  He  supervised  the  work 
of  75  to  100  designing  and  construction 
engineers,  and  is  at  the  present  time 
superintendent  of  construction. 

The  acting  state  bridge  engineer  for 
California  is  F.  W.  Panhorst,  1915. 
H.  G.  Butler,  consulting  engineer  of 
San  Francisco,  is  collaborating  with 
two  railroad  systems  (Southern  Pacific 
and  Key)  in  financial  and  track  arrange- 
ments. I.  O.  Jahlstrom,  '25,  is  resident 
engineer  on  the  West  Bay  substructure. 
N.  W.  Reese,  '20,  is  resident  engineer  of 
the  San  Francisco  anchorage  contract 
of  the  Healy-Tibbits  Construction  Com- 
pany. This  anchorage  is  a  massive  block 
of  concrete  as  big  as  the  Palace  Hotel 
in  San  Francisco  and  corresponds  to 
some    extent    to    the    anchorage    in    the 


CHRISTMAS  EVE  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO.  LIKE  GIGANTIC  CHRISTMAS 
trees,  festooned  with  candles  that  cast  a  mile-long  beam  and  draped  with  tons  of 
tinsel  of  the  strongest  steel,  the  towers  of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay  Bridge 
were  the  community  Christmas  tree  of  the  million  and  three-quarters  of  people 
living   around    San    Francisco   Bay   last   Christmas   eve. 


middle  of  the  Bay  as  shown  in  the 
picture.  John  R.  Fox,  '06,  is  assistant 
contracting  manager  for  Columbia  Steel, 
and  Charles  S.  Conrad,  '19,  is  manager 
of  the  stainless  steel  department  of  the 
same  firm.  Also  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  connection  is  Professor  W.  M. 
Wilson  of  the  University,  who  is  carry- 
ing on  a  cooperative  investigation, 
"Reverse  Stresses  in  Riveted  Connec- 
tions." 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph, 
the  work  of  suspending  the  bridge  decks 
from  the  cables  has  already  been  begun. 
By  the  time  this  bulletin  appears,  this 
work  will  have  been  practically  com- 
pleted as  far  as  the  structural  steel 
is  concerned.  These  deck  bridges  will 
furnish  six  lanes  of  automobile  traflic 
on  the  upper  deck  and  two  lanes  of 
trucks  plus  two  sets  of  interurban 
tracks  on  the  lower  deck.  The  process 
of  spinning  the  giant  cables  28-K  inches 
in  diameter  caused 
an  intense  interest. 
These  cables  have  con- 
sumed 55,000  miles  of 
steel  thread,  each  cable 
containing  17,464  steel 
wires,  approximately  of 
pencil  size,  the  spin- 
ning having  been  ac- 
complished by  a  me- 
chanical shuttle  or 
spider. 

The  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  is  estimated  to 
be  $78,000,000. 

The  Golden  Gate 
Bridge,  a  separate 
project  and  the  longest 
suspension  span  in  the 
world  has  as  its  resi- 
dent engineer  Russell 
Cone,  '22,  and  Isidor 
Raffin,  '12,  manager  for 
one  of  the  contractors, 


What  a  Union  Building  Means  at  Our  Sister  State  Universities 


A  UNION  BUILDING,  if  it  is  per- 
forming its  true  function  at  old 
Siwash  is  the  center  of  student 
life.  At  Wisconsin  and  at  Michigan, 
four  to  five  thousand  students  enter  the 
Union  every  day.  A  report  from  Iowa 
State  at  Ames  made  in  April  1935  indi- 
cated that  100,000  students  passed  into 
their  Union  Building  during  the  month 
of  January  1935,  and  they  have  prob- 
ably less  than  5,000  students.  With  the 
thought  of  giving  a  little  clearer  idea 
of  the  facilities  provided  in  the  build- 
ings, the  types  of  organization  and  the 
financial  set-ups  at  these  neighboring 
institutions,  these  facts  are  presented: 
The  Indiana  Union,  for  men  and 
women,  was  built  in  1932  at  a  cost  of 
$650,000  but  is  not  yet  completed.  The 
Union    board    consists    of    eighteen    stu- 


dents, two  faculty  members  and  one 
local  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  students  are  charged  a  compidsory 
fee  of  $6.00  a  semester  restricted  to  the 
retirement  of  capital  indebtedness  and 
$1.00  per  year  for  upkeep.  The  Union 
has  excellent  dining  service,  a  cafeteria 
seating  300  and  also  a  short-order 
kitchen  and  men's  grille.  The  building 
contains  a  very  large  and  well-appointed 
book  store.  The  main  feature  is  a  fine 
ballroom  at  which  all  University  dances 
are  held. 

The  Iowa  Union  movement  was 
started  in  1919  but  did  not  come  to  a 
head  until  about  1923  when  a  concerted 
drive  produced  about  $1,000,000  in 
pledges.  The  present  unit  cost  about 
$450,000,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
is  a  very  large  and  luxurious  lounge  for 


men  and  women,  132  by  90  feet,  with 
a  variety  of  other  activities  grouped 
around  it.  Quarters  for  the  faculty  were 
•  provided  through  its  own  contribution 
of  $50,000,  these  facilities  being  entirely 
separate,  the  faculty  being  provided 
with  pass  keys.  The  University  Women's 
Club  also  has  quarters  for  which  it  pays 
rent.  The  building  is  owned  by  a  sepa- 
rate corporation  but  when  it  is  com- 
pletely paid  for  it  will  revert  to  the 
University.  Even  during  this  period,  it 
is  University  operated  but  the  activities 
are   managed  by  a  student  board. 

The  Iowa  State  Union  at  Ames  for 
men  and  women  will  have  cost  when 
completed  about  one  million  dollars  and 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  this 
region.  Italian  Renaissance  in  style  and 
built  of  Indiana  limestone,  it  overlooks 
a  small  lake,  which  gives  it  a  very 
advantageous  setting.  To  date  over  a 
million  dollars  have  been  pledged,  prac- 
tically all  coming  from  life  member- 
ships at  $100.00.  The  Class  of  1935 
alone  contributed  250  of  these  member- 
ships. The  building  contains  a  great  hall 
which  can  be  used  for  convocations, 
banquets  and  dances.  A  stage  is  equipped 
with  scenery  comparable  to  our  own 
Lincoln  Hall.  There  are  46  rooms  for 
regular  patrons,  transients  and  guests. 
Forty  full-time  and  one  hundred  stu- 
dent employees  are  required  to  service 
the  building.  The  student  fee  is  $2.00  a 
quarter  or  $6.00  a  year,  and  $1.00  each 
for  summer  sessions. 

The  Michigan  Union,  for  men  only, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  West. 
The  building,  a  very  beautiful  home 
costing  about  $1,300,000,  including  furn- 
ishings and  equipment  was  paid  for 
pretty  largely  by  contributions  from 
alumni,  a  campaign  being  conducted  in 
1915.  Most  of  the  money  came  from 
life  memberships  sold  at  $50.00.  The 
largest  subscription  was  for  $10,000.  In 
1919  a  mortgage  of  $200,000  was  nego- 
tiated which  was  completely  paid  off  by 
1931  out  of  income,  particularly  from 
one-half  the  student  fee.    It  is  operated 


LOBBY  OF  TEXAS  UNION  IS 
the  center  of  activity  of  the  building. 
The  manager's  and  other  executive 
offices  open  into  the  lobby  and  vari- 
ous rooms  are  provided  on  the  second 
floor  for  committee  meetings,  glee- 
club  rehearsals,  student  organizations, 
etc.,  accessible  from  the  gallery. 

LOUNGE  OF  TEXAS  UNION  AT 
Austin,  Texas,  is  a  lovely  room  with 
plenty  of  easy  chairs,  davenports, 
rugs  and  other  effective  furnishings. 
Much  used  during  the  day  for  quiet 
conference  and  idle  half-hours  for 
students  or  for  entertaining  visiting 
parties.  The  ceiling  is  of  the  vaulted 
type  and  ample  floor  space  is  pro- 
vided (150  by  100  feet)  for  dances  up 
to  four  hundred  couples,  lectures, 
concerts  and  receptions.  A  small 
stage  at  one  end  allows  the  use  of  the 
room  for  the  less  pretentious  theatri- 
cals. A  corridor  runs  along  one  side 
which  can  be  used  as  a  promenade  or 
for  light  service  from  the  kitchens. 
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as  a  corporation  separate  from  the  Uni- 
versity. A  compulsorj-  membership  fee 
of  $10.00  per  year  from  every  male 
student,  in  addition  to  the  revenue  from 
income-pro(hicing  activities,  gives  the 
Union  a  sizable  working  income.  The 
ballroom  is  very  desirable  for  dances 
and  will  seat  600  to  750  for  banquets. 
The  dining  room  seats  160  and  a  tap 
room  serves  two  thousand  meals  per 
day.  Thej'  have  48  guest  rooms  with 
special  quarters  for  visiting  alumni. 

The  Michigan  State  Union  is  for 
men  and  women  and  when  completed 
will  have  cost  $750,000.  To  date  $475,000 
has  been  expended.  It  was  started  in 
1Q23  and  is  managed  by  a  separate 
corporation  with  a  99-year  lease  of  the 
ground  from  the  University.  A  $300,000 
bond  issue  was  bought  by  the  State. 
The  present  compulsory  fee  is  $3.60  per 
year.  The  Union  is  not  quite  self-sup- 
porting, being  subsidized  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  several  ways.  Some  space  in 
the  building  is  reserved  for  the  faculty. 
A  ballroom  for  student  dances  is  of 
good   design   but   somewhat   inadequate. 

The  Minnesota  Union,  for  men  only, 
was  started  in  1913  with  an  old  Chem- 
istry building  remodeled  by  the  aid  of  a 
fund  of  $17,500  appropriated  by  the 
University.  In  1922  a  three-story  wing 
was  added  at  a  cost  of  $50,000  and  in 
1925  another  three-story  wing  at  a  cost 
.of  $52,000,  these  building  expenses  hav- 
ing been  met  out  of  accumulated  rev- 
enue and  from  gifts  by  students.  The 
governing  board  consists  of  two  faculty 
members,  one  general  alumni  associa- 
tion member,  one  student  from  each 
college  enrolling  men  and  one  additional 
member  from  each  college  enrolling 
more  than  one  thousand  men.  The 
student  compulsory  fee  is  $1.25  per 
quarter  from  all  male  students. 

The  Oklahoma  Union,  for  men  and 
women,  was  built  in  1928.  The  drive 
for  funds  with  which  to  erect  the 
building  was  a  combination  drive  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Stadium-Union  Memorial 
Fund,  the  unpaid  pledges  being  used  as 
the  basis  for  a  bond  issue  of  $400,000 
on  the  two  projects.  The  actual  cost  of 
the  Union  and  equipment  was  $287,000, 
and     the     cost     of     the     Stadium     was 


appro.ximately  the  same.  The  Union 
has  an  effective  ballroom  for  its  weekly 
varsity  dances,  concerts  and  lectures. 
The  L'ni\ersity  broadcasting  studio,  also 
in  the  building,  is  used  for  putting  stu- 
dent programs  on  the  air. 

The  Texas  Union,  for  men  and 
women,  has  a  rather  unusual  set-up  in 
that  it  consists  of  four  separate  units, 
the  Union  Building  itself,  Hogg  Audi- 
torium intended  for  lectures,  small 
plays,  etc.,  the  Women's  Gymnasium  and 
the  big  Gregory  Men's  Gymnasium. 
While  the  two  gymnasiums  are  obvi- 
ously intended  for  the  Physical  Culture 
Department  of  the  University,  whatever 
control  is  exercised  by  the  Te.xas  Union 
is  only  for  dances  and  other  student 
functions,  from  which  the  Union  re- 
ceives the  revenue.  The  Union  manages 
all  the  dances  and  other  activities  on 
the  campus.  Naturally  the  most-used 
unit  of  this  Union  set-up  is  the  Union 
Building  itself,  the  first  floor  of  which 


was  built  by  the  University  which 
houses  all  the  eating  facilities  including 
a  large  cafeteria  and  breakfast  room 
with  lunch  counter  and  soda  fountain. 
The  Wisconsin  Union,  for  men  and 
women,  was  completed  in  1928  at  the 
cost  of  $1,250,000.  The  original  set-up 
involved  $200,000  contributed  from  the 
Tripp  estate  with  contributions  of  about 
$600,000  from  alumni  and  friends.  A 
loan  of  $120,000  was  made  on  the 
strength  of  unpaid  pledges,  which  is 
being  paid  off.  The  balance  necessary, 
particularly  for  equipment,  was  obtained 
by  means  of  a  mortgage  for  $400,000 
placed  on  the  building.  A  compulsory 
fee  of  $5.00  a  semester  and  $1.50  for  the 
summer  school  provides  an  income  by 
which  the  financing  can  be  carried 
through.  The  Union  sells  a  life  mem- 
bership to  students  for  $50,  $100  to 
others.  The  cafeteria  is  very  popular 
and  much  used.  For  men  only,  a  raths- 
keller is  maintained  in  the  basement. 
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PURDUE    UNION    LOBBY    OR 

Memorial  Hall  is  a  very  impressive 
room,  40  by  60  feet,  with  a  two-story 
ceiling  and  a  large  memorial  tablet 
in  the  floor.  The  view  shown  is 
toward  the  north  with  the  grand 
staircase  leading  up  to  the  second 
floor.  The  floor  is  ornamented  with  a 
border  pattern  of  black  and  gold  tiles. 
From  this  hall,  doors  lead  to  the  east 
into  the  men's  lounge  and  to  the  west 
into  the  concourse  with  second-floor 
window  openings  into  the  women's 
lounge  on  one  side  and  alumni  and 
faculty  lounge  on  the  other.  A  very 
effective  interior  which  has  developed 
a  splendid  tradition  among  Purdue 
students. 

UNIVERSITY     OF     ROCHESTER 

Union  Cafeteria  is  an  effective  room, 
36  X  60  feet,  with  three  private  dining 
rooms  at  one  end  and  booths  along 
one  side.  The  kitchen  service  on  the 
other  side  also  serves  a  lunch  counter 
in  a  separate  room  for  quick  orders. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY  was  built  in  three  units,  from  1924  to  1929,  and  houses  over  a 
million  volumes.  The  book  stacks  are  independently  supported  on  separate  foundations  and  not  as 
usual  by  the  walls  themselves.    This  building  also  houses  the  Library  School  of  the  University. 


Improvement    in    Photo-electric    Cell. 

Professor  Jakob  Kunz  of  the  Department 
of  Physics,  who  is  now  in  Germany  for 
study,  has  developed  a  signal  improvement 
in  the  photo-electric  cell.  Professor  Kunz 
first  developed  his  photo-electric  cell  in 
1909  and  further  improved  it  during  the 
next  two  years.  His  was  an  alkaline  cell 
and  was  a  great  improvement  over  the 
selenium  cell  which  had  been  used  for 
some  time,  particularly  because  the  alkaline 
cell  showed  no  fatigue  with  use.  While 
the  Kunz  cell  is  already  so  sensitive  that 
it  reacts  to  light  from  a  star  invisible  with 
the  naked  eye,  the  new  cell  promises  to  be 
even  more  sensitive.  The  new  method  in- 
volves the  use  of  colloidal  alkali  vapor. 
The  uses  of  the  photo-electric  cell  or 
electric  eye,  as  it  is  now  called,  have  mul- 
tiplied in  the  last  few  years,  and  it  has 
taken  a  very  prominent  place  in  motion 
pictures,  television  and  in  industry. 

University  of  Illinois  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. The  development  of  the  hospital 
association  at  Illinois  shows  an  interesting 
study  as  given  in  figures  and  statistics 
released  by  David  M.  Larrabee,  assistant 
to  the  dean  of  men.  In  its  first  year,  1899- 
1900,  six  students  were  treated  and  the 
benefits  paid  amounted  to  $48 ;  while  in  the 
year,  1934-35,  those  benefited  numbered 
1,821  and  the  benefits  were  $23,641.93. 
Further  figures  show  that  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence  the  association 
benefited  122  students  or  an  average  of  15 
a  year;  during  the  last  8  years,  10,796  stu- 
dents, or  1,349  a  year. 

The  hospital  association  is  self-support- 
ing with  the  aid  of  a  voluntary  stu- 
dent membership  costing  $3  per  semester. 
According  to  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Larra- 
bee, a  total  of  5,150  memberships  have  been 
sold  this  semester,  146  above  the  previous 
high  mark  of  5,004  set  the  second  semester 
of  1930-31.  The  present  figure  includes  400 
members  of  the  faculty,  also  a  new  record. 

The  hospital  association  is  the  oldest 
University  plant  in  operation,  according  to 
C.  Rufus  Rorem,  consultant  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hospital  association. 

Mother's  "Blood  Bank."  A  recent  an- 
nouncement at  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Medicine  was  that  of  a  "blood 
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bank,"  into  which  expectant  mothers  may 
deposit  as  much  as  a  quart  of  their  own 
blood  shortly  before  confinement,  and 
which  may  be  drawn  upon  for  strength 
during  childbirth.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
plan  will  reduce  maternity  death  rates. 

Dr.  Bernard  Fantus,  professor  of  thera- 
peutics in  the  department,  says,  "Taken 
from  the  patient  during  the  last  stages  of 
pregnancy  when  she  has  stored  up  a  healthy 
surplus  of  rich  blood,  the  reserve  blood 
is  preserved  by  electric  refrigeration  for 
possible  use  at  any  time." 

Our  Splendid  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station.  "More  new  wealth  for  Illinois 
comes  out  of  the  institution  at  Urbana  than 
can  ever  be  created  under  the  dome  of  the 
Capitol  at  Springfield,"  so  speaks  Wheeler 
McMillen,   Editor  of    The   Country  Home. 


"Scientists  at  worl 
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Fighting  Typhoid 
Dr.    Lars    Gulbrands 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  BUILDING,  built  in  1922-23,  shares  with  th< 
tural  Engineering,  Agronomy,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairy  Husbandry,  Home  I 
BUILDING  (1927)  houses  not  only  the  Department  of  Architecture  but  also  1 
and  the  Ricker  Architectural  Library  are  also  found  in  this  building. 


THE  COMMERCE  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  was  built  in  1925.  In  it 
are  held  practically  all  of  the  classes  in  this  rapidly  growing  College.  The  building  also  provides 
accommodations  for  the  offices  of  the  dean  of  the   College   and  members   of  the   Commerce  faculty. 


Recent  Findings  of  Our 
apartments 
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teriology at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  reports  that  he  has  been 
able  to  use  x-ray  treatments  over  the  liver 
and  gall  bladder  of  chronic  carriers  of 
typhoid  germs  so  as  to  sterilize  these  germs. 

There  still  exists  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
about  1200  cases  of  typhoid  fever  per  year. 
Doctors  know  that  these  are  infected  from 
people  who  have  recovered  from  typhoid 
fever  and  are  apparently  healthy,  but  who 
still  pass  the  germs  in  their  feces. 

The  x-ray  treatments  are  not  severe,  but 
are  light  doses  given  once  every  two  weeks 
and  are  repeated  only  five  or  six  times. 
The  new  method  has  the  advantage  of 
being  practical,  economical  and  effective. 

University  of  Illinois  Speaking  Bureau. 

In  response  to  the  large  number  of  requests 
for  speakers  which  comes  to  the  University 


Ag  building  in  providing  accommodations  for  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
smics,  Horticulture  and  Landscape  Architecture.  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
department  of  Art  and  Kindred  Subjects.    The  Hall  of  Casts,  the  Art  Gallery 


of  Illinois  each  year,  announcement  was 
recently  made  at  the  organization  of  a 
speakers'  bureau  to  cover  such  requests. 
These  speakers  will  be  furnished  as  far  as 
possible  to  school  assemblies  and  teachers' 
institutes,  civic  clubs,  women's  organiza- 
tions and  the  like. 

In  order  to  make  the  bureau  self-sup- 
porting, a  fee  sufficient  to  meet  travel  and 
incidental  expenses  will  be  charged.  The 
Bureau  functions  under  the  Extension 
Division  of  which  Robert  B.  Browne  is 
director. 

A  New  Skin  Disinfectant.  A  new  skin 
disinfecting  solution  three  hundred  and 
fifty  times  as  powerful  in  killing  germs  as 
phenol  (carbolic  acid)  and  three  times  as 
powerful  as  tincture  of  iodine,  yet  costing 
only  $1.60  per  gallon  to  manufacture  in  the 
laboratory,  has  been  announced  by  the 
University  of  Illinois.  The  development  of 
this  solution  is  the  work  of  doctors  Lloyd 
Arnold  and  J.  A.  Vaichulis  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Department  of  Bacteriology  and 
Public  Health, 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  saving,  tincture 
of  iodine  (U.S. P.)  costs  approximately 
four  dollars  a  gallon,  while  tinctures  of 
metaphen,  merthiolate  and  mercurochrome 
cost  over  twenty  dollars  per  gallon. 

Oral  Vaccination  Possible  as  a  Sub- 
stitute for  the  Time-honored  Needle 
Method.  Successful  oral  vaccination  was 
recently  heralded  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Arnold  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi- 
cine, which  will  soon  open  up  a  new  field 
in  public  health  and  preventive  medicine. 
Dr.  Arnold  has  pursued  his  studies  of 
oral  vaccination  for  fifteen  years  and  pre- 
sented his  new  method  to  the  combined 
meeting  of  the  Indiana-Michigan-Ohio 
Societies  of  Bacteriologists. 

The  method  involves  "playing  a  trick  on 
the  stf)mach."  The  laboratory  workers 
have  discovered  that  by  taking  a  bile  pill 
thirty  minutes  before  the  vaccine,  the  bife 
prevents  the  production  of  digestive  acids 
which  would  otherwise  destroy  the  vaccine. 
The  stomach  remains  quiescent  for  one  or 
two  hours  and  the  vaccine  passes  through 
unchanged.  Once  in  the  small  intestines, 
it  is  slowly  but  persistently  absorbed. 
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A   VIEW   OF  THE    IMMENSE    READING    ROOM    IN   THE    NEW   LIBRARY    BUILDING.      THIS    ROOM    IS    THREE    HUNDRED    FEET 
long  and  is  much  used  by  students  both  in  the  daytime  and  in  the  evening,  doing  collateral  reading  or  studying  from  their  own  textbooks. 

University  of  Illinois  Scholarships  and  Fellowships 


THE  graduate  school  of  a  great  uni- 
versity is  its  training  school,  the 
place  where  its  own  students  of 
promise,  and  those  from  other  institu- 
tions, can  on  graduation  continue  their 
work  with  the  key  men  of  each  depart- 
ment and  develop  their  powers  of 
research  and  investigation  under  the 
watchful  eyes  of  those  who  are  already 
prominent  specialists  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

These  young  men  need  not  only  guid- 
ance but  financial  aid  during  the  period 
of  their  graduate  work  for  advanced 
degrees.  Those  who  prove  themselves 
most  worthy  may  be  given  part-time 
assistantships  in  the  departments  and 
on  receiving  their  degrees  will  be 
assisted,  as  far  as  possible,  in  obtaining 
teaching  or  professional  and  industrial 
positions.  The  more  funds  the  graduate 
school  has  at  its  disposal  with  which  to 
finance  these  promising  youngsters,  the 
more  graduate  scholars  it  can  take  care 
of  until  they  are  able  to  assume  their 
work  in  this  or  other  fields  under  their 
own  steam.  Here  is  where  fellowships 
and  scholarships  are  so  important  to 
the  life  of  the  graduate  school.  Here,  by 
the  same  token,  is  the  value  of  under- 
graduate scholarships,  by  means  of 
which  brilliant  undergraduates  who 
need  some  financial  assistance  can  be 
helped  through  their  four-year  course 
and  made  available  for  special  fellow- 
ships or  scholarships  with  which  to 
carry  forward  their  studies. 

Graduate  School  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships.  A  varying  number  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  (fifty  to 
sixty  depending  upon  the  budget)  have 
been  established  by  the  trustees  of  the 
University  open  to  candidates  not  over 
thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  the 
appointment  is  to  be  made.  To  first-year 
graduate  students  of  ability  and  promise, 
service  scholarships,  with  stipends  of 
$300  and  carrying  exemption  from  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  incidental  and 
laboratory  fees,  are  available.  There  are 
two    classes    of    felloivships — University 


service  fellowships  and  honorary  fel- 
lowships. The  first  are  open  to  second- 
year  and  third-year  graduate  students, 
with  stipends  of  $500  and  $600  respec- 
tively and  with  the  usual  remission  of 
tuition  and  fees.  Fellows  of  this  class 
shall  be  available  for  teaching,  research 
and  other  University  services,  not  to 
exceed  one-fourth  of  the  time  in  each 
case.  Honorary  fellowships  serve  only 
to  give  recognition  to  superior  students 
not  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

In  addition  should  be  mentioned,  the 
Robert  F.  Carr  fellowship  in  chemistry, 
fourteen  research  engineering  fellow- 
ships, about  twelve  fellowships  particu- 
larly in  chemistry,  funds  for  which  are 
received  from  the  outside  and  various 
other  scholarships  and  fellowships  scat- 
tered through  the  various  departments 
of  the  University. 

Undergraduate  Scholarships.  Re- 
garding undergraduate  scholarships, 
these  cover  only  matriculation  and  in- 
cidental fees.  They  include:  General 
Assembly  Scholarships,  awarded  on 
nomination  of  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
General  Assembly  to  a  candidate  resid- 
ing in  the  member's  district  (204  avail- 
able each  year)  ;  County  Scholarships, 
awarded,  one  from  each  county  by  com- 
petitive examination  (102  available  each 
year)  ;  Agriculture  and  Home  Eco- 
nomics (good  only  in  these  curricula), 
awarded  on  nomination  of  the  Illinois 
Farmers'  Institute  to  candidates  rank- 
ing in  the  upper  fifty  per  cent  of  their 
high  school  classes,  on  the  basis  of  a 
competitive  examination  (110  each, 
available  each  year)  ;  Ceramics  Scholar- 
ships (good  only  in  the  Ceramics  cur- 
ricula) awarded  on  nomination  of  the 
Illinois  Clay  Manufacturers'  Association 
(110  available  each  year)  ;  miscellaneous 
war  scholarships ;  several  Music  and 
special  scholarships,  including  the  Greg- 
ory Scholarship,  the  Rea  Scholarships  in 
Medicine,  and  Scholarships  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Law. 

In  the  year  1935-36  there  were  in  use 


1763  undergraduate  scholarships  in  the 
regular  session  and  1668  scholarships 
in  the  summer  session.  The  total  value 
of  undergraduate  scholarships  for  the 
year  was  $158,677.70. 

Finally,  there  are  a  number  of  com- 
petitive prizes,  fellowships,  scholarships 
and  miscellaneous  awards  which  are 
offered  to  students  at  the  University. 
These  are  summarized  as  follows:  Com- 
petition open  to  all  undergraduate  stu- 
dents— the  Bryan  prize,  two  English 
poetry  prizes,  the  Thatcher  Howland 
Guild  Memorial  prize,  and  the  Thrift 
Essay  prize ;  competition  open  to  stu- 
dents in  Fine  and  Applied  Arts — Aller- 
ton  American  Traveling  Scholarships 
to  two  juniors  in  the  Department  of 
Architecture  of  $400  each,  a  Plym  Fel- 
lowship netting  $1200  annually,  several 
Plym  prizes  for  undergraduate  work 
in  Architecture,  the  Plym  foreign 
scholarship  in  Architectural  Engineer- 
ing netting  $700  and  awarded  by  com- 
petition, and  the  Kate  Neal  Kinley 
Memorial  Fellowships  which  are  com- 
petitive awards  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied 
Arts.  Miscellaneous  competitive  prizes 
include  those  donated  by  Professors  I. 
O.  Baker  and  O.  A.  Harker. 

Student  Loan  Funds.  The  Univer- 
sity has  over  a  period  of  years  accumu- 
lated from  friends  and  alumni  various 
loan  funds,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
able  to  help  deserving  students  who 
need  financial  assistance  at  various 
times.  This  fund  at  present  totals  $244,- 
231.81.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are 
certain  loan  funds  like  the  Wenzel 
Morava  loan  fund  of  $80,000  and  the 
loan  fund  of  the  Class  of  '07  of  $4500, 
established  at  its  25th  anniversary. 
Then  there  are  other  funds  made  avail- 
able for  students  through  the  offices  of 
the  Dean  of  Men.  Such  gifts  represent 
excellent  avenues  for  interested  alumni 
and  friends  to  follow  in  adding  to  this 
already  potential  and   growing  total. 
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Income  Tax  Problems;  The  Advantages  of  Gift  Consciousness 


THE  passage  last  summer  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  Act  of  1935,  which 
act  amended  the  existing  revenue 
acts  and  substantially  increased  income, 
gift  and  inheritance  taxes,  has  empha- 
sized the  material  advantages  of  making 
substantial  gifts  to  educational  institu- 
tions such  as  the  University  of  Illinois. 
In  prei^aring  this  statement  so  that  the 
alumni  and  friends  may  have  a  true 
idea  of  how  this  Act  affects  their  in- 
come tax  problems,  \vc  have  drawn 
largely  from  a  report  of  the  Corncllian 
Council  prepared  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mertens, 
Jr.,  and  have  also  had  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  Professor  E.  J.  Fil- 
bey  of  our  College  of  Commerce  and 
Business  Administration. 

You  cannot  have  your  cake  and  eat 
it  too.  The  first  thing  to  make  clear 
is  a  perfectly  obvious  but  often  mis- 
understood fact.  The  person  involved  in 
this  analysis  must  be  in  the  mood  to 
give  and  the  savings  due  to  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1935  will  neither  exceed  nor 
equal  the  amount  of  the  gift.  The  de- 
ductions are  substantial  but  still  leave 
an  ample  balance  as  a  token  of  the 
generosity  of  donors  and  testators.  With 
this  premise  in  our  minds,  let  us  see 
how  the  plan  works. 

(1)  Exemptions  from  tax  on  gifts 
and  bequests  are  sure.  There  is  no 
(piestion  about  the  exemption  from  tax 
of  gifts  or  bequests  to  the  University. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  the  gift  or  bequest  which 
may  be  made.  Such  gifts  and  bequests 
remain  among  the  few  means  of  "avoid- 
ing taxes"  which  are  specifically  per- 
mitted by  the  Federal  Revenue  Acts. 
In  the  case  of  income  tax  exemption, 
however,  there  is  a  limit  of  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  person's  net  income. 

(2)  Examples  of  testamentary  gifts. 
Owing  to  the  high  estate  and  inherit- 
ance tax  rates,  a  substantial  testa- 
mentary gift  may  be  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity by  an  actual  outlay  on  the  part 
of  the  donor  considerably  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  gift.  The  advantages, 
owing  to  the  progressively  higher  rates, 
as  the  amount  of  the  estate  increases, 
vary  with  the  size  of  the  estate.  For 
example,  the  bequest  of  $50,000  by  an 
individual  residing  in  Illinois  and  hav- 
ing a  net  estate  of  $240,000  will  "cost" 
his  estate  $41,500,  a  reduction  of  17%. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  net  estate  had 
been  $10,040,000  and  he  gave  $1,000,000, 
the  "cost"  would  have  been  $350,000,  a 
reduction  of  65%.  In  these  cases  no 
credit  has  been  taken  for  state  taxes 
paid ;  in  most  cases  the  state  taxes  will 
absorb  the  credit. 

(3)  Examples  of  gifts  while  donor 
still  living.  The  same  is  true  where 
gifts  are  made  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  donor.  In  fact,  such  cases  work  so 
as  to  reduce  the  estate  taxes  payable 
at  the  death  of  the  donor  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  income  tax  for 
the  year  in  which  the  contribution  is 
made.  The  Federal  Revenue  Act  allows 
deductions  of  contributions  to  educa- 
tional institutions  up  to  15%  of  the 
giver's  net  income.  Assuming  respective 
net  incomes  of  $15,000,  $40,000  and 
$100,000  for  a  married  man  with  no 
dependents  and  assuming  also  that  in 
each  case  the  donor  makes  the  maxi- 
mum deductible  gift,  that  is,  $2,250, 
$6,000  and  $15,000  respectively,  the  re- 
ductions in  Federal  income  taxes  under 


the  1935  law  will  be  respectively  $252.50, 
$1,490.00  and  $8,550.00,  or  a  saving  in 
the  actual  amount  of  the  gifts  of  11%, 
25%  and  57%. 

Statistics  compiled  in  1929  indicated 
that  slightly  less  than  2%  was  deducted 
for  charitable  gifts  of  all  kinds  out  of 
the  allowable  15%,  which  indicates  that 
a  comparatively  few  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  of  making  charitable 
deductions. 

(4)  Further  advantages  of  giving 
before  rather  than  after  death.  In  the 
case  of  No.  3,  further  sa\-ings  over  gifts 
made  by  testament  accrue  from  lower 
administration  costs. 

(5)  Gifts  from  corporations.  The 
Revenue  Act  of  1935  contains  a  new 
provision  to  the  effect  that  corporations 
may,  after  December  31,  1935,  deduct 
contributions  to  tKe  University  up  to 
5%  of  their  net  income. 

(6)  Gifts  through  trust  funds.  The 
taxable  consequences  of  a  gift  to  the 
University  in  the  form  of  a  trust  fund 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  fact  of 
each  specific  case.  A  few  typical  cases 
may  be   given. 

(a)  If  a  trust  were  created  with  the 
income  payable  to  the  donor's  children 
during  life,  with  the  corpus  of  the  gift 
going  to  the  University  upon  their 
deaths,  the  "present  value"  of  the  Uni- 
versity's interest,  up  to  15%  of  the 
donor's  net  income,  would  be  deductible. 

For  example,  take  the  simple  case  of 
a  male  beneficiary  35  years  of  age 
having  a  life  interest  in  a  trust  the 
corpus  of  which  is  $100,000  and  the 
income  from  which  amounts  to  $4,000 
per  year,  the  University  having  a  re- 
mainder interest  in  the  corpus  of  the 
trust.  The  donor  would  be  allowed  a 
deduction  for  income  tax  purposes  of 
15%  of  his  taxable  net  income  but  not 
in  excess  of  $34,060,  w^hich  represents 
the  present  value  of  the  gift  to  the 
University. 

(b)  An  individual  having  assets  which 
have  increased  substantially  in  value 
since  the  date  of  acquisition,  may 
transfer  such  assets  to  a  trust  in  which 
the   University  of   Illinois   is   named   as 


ultimate  beneficiary  or  remainderman 
and  avoid  the  tax  which  would  result 
were  the  assets  sold  by  the  donor.  In 
such  a  case  no  tax  is  imposed  upon  the 
grantor  upon  the  ultimate  disposition 
of  the  property  by  the  trustee,  assum- 
ing that  the  capital  gains  as  well  as  the 
corpus  of  the  trust  are  payable  to  the 
University.  In  addition,  of  course,  the 
removal  of  the  assets  transferred  in 
trust  from  the  estate  of  the  donor  frees 
the  estate  from  estate  tax  on  the  value 
of  the  assets  and  relieves  it  from  the 
cost  of  administration  as  previously 
indicated. 

(c)  A  donor  may  establish  a  trust 
fund  at  the  University,  with  provision 
for  the  payment  to  him  of  the  average 
rate  of  return  actually  received  by  the 
University  each  year  upon  its  invest- 
ments. 

(7)  Advantages  of  making  gifts  in 
installments.  In  those  cases  where  the 
gift  of  a  donor  to  the  University  ex- 
ceeds the  allowable  15%  of  his  net  in- 
come, there  will  be  an  advantage  in 
making  payment  of  the  gift  in  install- 
ments over  a  period  of  years.  To  illus- 
trate, assume  that  a  person  with  a  tax- 
able net  income  of  $50,000  is  prepared  to 
make  a  gift  of  $15,000  to  the  Univer- 
sity ;  he  would  obviously  secure  the 
maximum  deductions  possible  by  making 
two  payments  of  $7,500  each  in  suc- 
cessive years.  In  the  case  of  a  resident 
of  Illinois  this  plan  would  result  in 
deductions  of  $7,500  per  year  or  a  total 
of  $15,000, — just  twice  what  would  be 
allowed  if  the  entire  $15,000  were  given 
in  one  year. 

The  above  reports  are  analyzed  on 
the  basis  of  the  1935  Federal  Revemie 
Act.  Slight  changes  in  1936  have  in 
some  cases  been  passed  but  funda- 
mentally these  do  not  change  the 
general  conclusions  arrived  at.  Far  be 
it  from  us  to  suggest  a  rather  obvious 
conclusion,  but  if  and  when  a  cam- 
paign for  a  new  Student  Center  on  the 
University  campus  is  launched  it  might 
be  well  for  our  alumni  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  a  gift  to 
the  Foundation  upon  their  income  tax. 


A  VIEW  OF  LINCOLN  HALL,  WHICH  IS  NOT  ONLY  THE  HOME  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  but  also  houses  the  Museums  ot  Classical  Archeology  and  Art, 
European  Culture  and  the  Oriental  Collections.  In  the  center  of  the  building  is  the  Little 
Theater  used  for  all  Mask  and  Bauble  and  other  plays.  For  the  work  of  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts   and   Sciences,  see   page  eight   of  this   bulletin. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences — Largest  University  College 


THE  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  in  which  by  the  way  prac- 
tically 35  per  cent  of  the  students 
at  Illinois  are  registered,  presents  such 
a  broad  educational  program  that  in  the 
limited  space  possible  in  this  bulletin 
only  a  brief  outline  of  its  activities  can 
be  presented.  How  adequately  could  we 
give  the  idea  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  departments  of  the  Humanities: 
Classics,  English,  foreign  languages, 
history,  economics,  political  science, 
philosophy,  psychology  and  sociology; 
or  in  the  Sciences:  Physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  and  the  biological  sciences, 
geology,  geography  and  home  econom- 
ics? This  great  College,  in  addition  to 
its  own  well-developed  curricula,  takes 
care  of  the  basic  and  cultural  subjects 
of  almost  every  other  college  on  the 
campus  as  well  as  the  preparatory 
courses  for  the  Colleges  of  Law,  Medi- 
cine, Pharmacy  and  Dentistry,  and  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  College  is 
sponsoring  plans  of  "individual  cur- 
ricula" and  of  "tutorial  work,"  both 
plans  designed  for  the  exceptional  stu- 
dent in  the  University.  Their  names 
indicate  their  character,  the  students 
under  the  first  plan  being  allowed 
individual  selection  of  subjects  but  re- 
quired to  have  had  at  least  twenty- 
seven  academic  semester  hours  with  a 
four-point  average  and  their  special 
curricula  being  selected  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  College  committee.  The 
second  plan  can  only  be  applied  after 
completion  of  sophomore  work  and 
with  the  same  scholastic  standing  as 
the  first.  Those  accepted  by  the  Tu- 
torial committee  are  provided  with 
special  facilities  for  independent  study 
and  investigation,  not  in  classes  but 
under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor  who  will 
help  the  student  to  choose  proper  lines 
of  work,  maintain  this  work  and  its 
ultimate  unity  so  as  to  insure  substan- 
tial achievement. 

Also  maintained  as  a  valuable  adjunct 
to  the  work  of  the  College  is  the  "Illi- 
nois Historical  Survey."  Its  purpose  is 
the  collection  of  material  on  the  history 
of  Illinois  and  the  West  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  historical  workers  in  their 
use.  Printed  books,  newspapers,  manu- 
scripts, photostats  and  transcripts  are 
available  and  a  card  index  of  250,000 
cards  (constantly  growing)  of  source 
material  in  Washington  archives  is  being 
maintained.  The  fact  that  about  twenty 
doctoral  dissertations  and  a  much  larger 
list  of  masters'  theses  are  based  on  this 
material  shows  its  importance  to  the 
graduate  work  of  the  college. 

In  Political  Science,  Professor  J.  W. 
Garner  has  recently  completed  a  three 
years'  task  for  the  Harvard  Law  School 
Research  in  International  Law.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  report  on  the  law  of 
treaties  including  the  draft  of  a  conven- 
tion with  elaborate  comment  dealing 
with  the  practice  of  nations,  the  doctrine 
of  the  jurists  and  the  jurisprudence  of 
the  courts  relative  to  such  matters  as 
the  validity,  form,  ratification,  interpre- 
tation, duration,  denunciation  and  term- 
ination of  treaties ;  accessions,  reserva- 
tions and  effect  of  changes;  failure  to 
perform  treaty  obligations ;  effect  of 
war  on  treaties ;  etc.  The  work  is  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a  sort  of  model 
code  of  treaty  law  and  to  make  available 
the  materials  for  the  use  of  any  official 
international   conference   which   may   in 


the  future  undertake  the  codification 
of  international  law.  The  draft  was 
discussed  from  time  to  time  by  a  special 
advisory  committee  of  American  jurists 
and  was  finally  approved  at  Cambridge 
in  April  1935  by  the  general  committee, 
of  which  the  late  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham  was   chairman.   Professor   Garner 


DEAN  MC  CLURE  IS  HEAD  OF  THE 
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was  assisted  throughout  by  Dr.  Valen- 
tine Jobst  of  the  Department  of  Political 
Science,  who  served  as  assistant  re- 
porter on  the  project.  The  report  is 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace  and  makes  a 
volume  of  550  pages. 

Professor  W.  C.  Rose  reports  some 
important  conclusions  in  a  biochemical 
research  on  amino  acids  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  possible  intravenous  feed- 
ing of  human  patients  who  temporarily 
are  unable  to  consume  food  in  the 
ordinary  fashion.  The  triumph  of  the 
research  is  the  discovery  and  isolation 
of  one  missing  amino  acid  out  of  twen- 
ty-two— the  missing  link,  as  it  were — 
the  identification  of  which  has  made 
possible  the  complete  representation  of 
proteins  by  the  equivalent  amino  acids. 

As  a  result  of  this  newer  viewpoint, 
attention  was  directed  in  several  labora- 
tories toward  determining  which  amino 
acids  are  necessary  dietary  components ; 
but  after  30  years  of  effort,  only  3  were 
shown  to  be  essential  for  life. 

In  1931,  the  problem  was  attacked  in 
the  biochemical  laboratory  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  by  a  different  tech- 
nique. Highly  purified  diets  were  form- 
ulated carrying  all  of  the  essential  con- 
stituents except  proteins,  which  were 
replaced  by  synthetic  mixtures  of 
crystalline  amino  acids.  On  feeding  such 
diets  to  experimental  animals,  they  not 
only  failed  to  grow,  but  rapidly  lost 
weight  and  eventually  died.  Apparently 
growth-promoting  proteins  contained  at 
least  one  component  other  than  the 
amino  acids  then  known. 

The  search  for  the  missing  component 
was  rewarded  in  November,  1934,  by 
the  isolation  of  the  compound  in  pure 
form.  A  few  months  later  it  was  iden- 
tified and  synthesized.  It  is  the  twenty- 


second  amino  acid,  and  the  last  essen- 
tial one,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  its 
inclusion  in  the  synthetic  diets  to  the 
extent  of  0.6  per  cent  renders  them 
completely  adequate  for  normal  growth 
and  maintenance.  The  new  compound 
has  been  named  "threonine." 

Professor  G.  L.  Clark  reports  that 
research  in  the  x-ray  laboratory  of 
the  Department  of  Chemistry  is  de- 
voted primarily  to  the  study  of  ulti- 
mate fine  structure  of  materials.  The 
experimental  equipment,  all  of  which 
(except  high  tension  transformers  and 
some  of  the  x-ray  tubes)  has  been 
developed  and  built  in  the  laboratory,  is 
probably  the  most  complete  to  be  found 
anywhere.  Some  of  the  investigations 
recently  published,  or  ready  for  publi- 
cation, include  the  structure  of  living 
nerve  with  the  discovery  of  an  amaz- 
ingly orderly  arrangement  of  very  com- 
plex molecules  in  the  sheath ;  the  only 
reliable  method  of  analyzing  quantita- 
tively mine  and  industrial  dusts  for 
total  mineral  content  so  that  diseases 
such  as  silicosis  may  be  prevented ;  the 
structure  of  films  such  as  soaps  and 
lubricants  built  up  step  by  step  from 
layers  only  one  molecule  thick — a  new 
technique  of  considerable  theoretical  and 
practical  significance ;  the  first  com- 
plete structural  and  chemical  study  of 
chitin  from  the  shells  of  lobsters,  insects, 
etc.,  which  promises  to  afford  a  new 
and  valuable  textile  material;  studies 
of  the  chemistry  of  the  storage  battery 
sponsored  under  U.S.  Navy  and  Prest- 
O-Lite  fellowships  in  which  a  whole 
range  of  new  lead  compounds  has  been 
discovered  and  identified ;  investigations 
on  several  types  of  proteins,  cellulose 
and  derivatives,  including  rayon,  crystal- 
lized rubber  (with  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards),  various  metallurgical 
problems  including  armor  plate  (U.S. 
Navy),  and  several  problems  of  in- 
organic compounds  and  mixtures  at 
high  temperatures. 

Professor  Fred  W.  Tanner  makes 
clear  that  Bacteriology,  as  taught  in 
this  College  is  a  pure  science  as  well 
as  a  "service  science."  As  a  pure 
science,  bacteria  and  related  micro- 
organisms are  studied  as  living  organ- 
isms. Practical  work  with  bacteria 
concerns  their  relation  to  human  and 
animal  diseases  and  to  food  spoilage. 
Other  applications  of  bacteria  are 
studied   in   the    College   of    Agriculture. 

During  recent  years  members  of  the 
department  of  bacteriology  have  been 
especially  interested  in  bacteriological 
problems  of  meat  curing.  A  five-year 
research  project  was  carried  on  in 
conjunction  with  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers  and  the  Ameri- 
can Can  Company  on  one  canned  meat 
product.  Another  project  concerned  safe 
methods  for  home  canners.  The  depart- 
ment has  had  a  large  part  in  an  agita- 
tion by  canned  food  technologists  to 
call  attention  of  home  economics  ex- 
tension workers  to  faulty  procedures. 
Several    papers    have    been    published. 

Professor  C.  L.  Metcalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Entomology  has  several 
researches  in  process  but  not  yet  ready 
for  announcement.  He  has  completed  a 
study  of  an  insect-proof  upholstery  and 
has  found  that  a  curled,  rubber-coated 
hair,  which  will  be  manufactured  by 
Armour  &  Company,  is  essentially 
vermin-proof. 
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A  New  Privilege  for  All  lUini 


World  Famous  Illini  Spirit  to  be  Rededicated  Through 
Greater  Cooperation  Between  Alumni  and  University 

UNION  BUILDING  PROPOSED  AS  ONE  OBJECTIVE 


"The   reward   of  one  duty   done 

is  the  power  to  fulfill  another." 

— George  Elliot. 

TWELVE  years  ago  the  Stadium 
was  dedicated — the  achievement  of 
a  great  duty — nay,  a  privilege — by 
the  illustrious  family  of  the  Illini.  Today 
a  new  duty — nay,  a  privilege — awaits 
the  call  of  loyalty. 

Another  step  towards  a  greater  Illi- 
nois— a  most  vital  move  in  that  it  affects 
the  reputation  of  the  institution  as  it 
does  the  welfare  of  her  alumni,  students, 
faculty,  and  friends — is  being  launched 
quietly  but  surely. 

Plans  for  a  new  and  adequate  Union 
Building,  are   materializing   rapidly. 

Up  to  now  it  has  been  a  sort  of  hazy 
dream.  We  have  been  talking  about  it 
for  more  than  twenty-five  years ;  now 
we  are  doing  many  things  which  will 
result  ultimately  in  the  addition  of  this 
unit  so  essential  to  present  educational 
plants. 

Illinois  Behind  Its  Neighbors 

The  collegiate  and  alumni  world  has 
long  considered  Illinois  as  being  sadly 
behind  her  sister  institutions  insofar  as 
a  Union  Building — call  it  a  Student 
Center,  or  a  Commons  if  you  like- — is 
concerned.  We  have  no  adequate  meet- 
ing place  for  students  of  both  sexes, 
parents,  faculty  and  alumni ;  no  over- 
night facilities  for  official  guests,  par- 
ents and  alumni ;  and  no  well-appointed 
ball  room  for  general  student  dances 
and  other  social  functions.  We  need 
more  adequate  game  rooms  for  student 
recreation ;  we  need  greatly  expanded 
office  space  for  the  executive  committees 
of  the  many  and  varied  student  activi- 
ties. These  facts  have  been  clearly 
pointed  out  from  time  to  time  in  the 
Foundation  bulletins. 

The  proposed  Union  Building  will  not 
only  furnish  an  adequate  recreational 
center  for  all  students  and  faculty  but 
will  also  give  each  and  every  alumnus  a 
definite  place  to  call  his  "home"  when 
returning  to  the  campus.  It  is  felt  that 
the  social  and  recreational  features  of 
such  a  building  will  better  unite  all  of 
the  students  so  that  they  will  eventually 
become  better  and  more  active  alumni 
and  that  the  same  features  will  more 
closely  unite  the  present  alumni  so  that 
they  will  return  to  the  University  more 
frequently  and  in  greater  numbers. 

President  Willard  Favors 

Union  Building 

President  Willard  presented  the  facts 

clearly   and    concisely   in    a    recent    talk 

before  a  group  of  alumni  when  he  said: 

"The    University    of    Illinois,    as    of 

November   1,   1936,  has  a  total  student 


enrollment  of  12,919,  the  highest  in  its 
history  for  the  first  semester.  Of  these 
students,  11,806  are  living  in  Urbana- 
Champaign  and  1,113  in  Chicago.  The 
former  group  includes  8,560  men  and 
3,246  women.  There  are  also  located  in 
Urbana-Champaign  about  1,700  members 
of  the  administrative,  technical  and 
instructional    staff   of   the    University. 

"These  two  resident  groups  totaling 
more  than  13,506  have  no  single,  com- 
mon social  or  campus  community  center 
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which  is  open  and  available  to  all  re- 
gardless of  membership  in  fraternities 
or  sororities,  or  any  other  association. 
There  are  at  present  62  fraternities  and 
27  sororities  and  various  other  organ- 
ized groups  which  maintain  separate 
houses.  The  three  Women's  Residence 
Halls  provide  for  350  women  students. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  6,332  stu- 
dents in  the  so-called  independent  group 
who  have  practically  no  social  center  or 
common  meeting  place,  and  no  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  socially  and  in  a  general 
way  with  the  fraternity  and  sorority 
groups.  Indeed,  these  latter  groups  have 
no  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  in  a 
common     center    open     to     all     groups. 

We  Have  No  Adequate 
Meeting  Place 

Worst  of  all,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
no  headquarters  for  visiting  alumni  who 
return  to  the  campus  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundreds, 
of  mothers  and  fathers  who  come  to  the 
campus  both  before  and  after  their  sons 
and   daughters   become   students. 

"The  real  service  which  such  a  build- 
ing would  perform,  in  addition  to  the 
great  importance  and  value  of  unifying 
our  student  body  through  far  better  and 


more  general  social  contacts  than  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  past,  would  be 
greatly  to  promote  student  and  faculty 
association,  and  to  serve  our  rapidly 
increasing  alumni  and  many  visitors 
through  an  adequate  headquarters  com- 
parable with  such  services  and  facilities 
at  other  institutions.  It  is  my  judg- 
ment that  in  the  present  situation  with- 
out a  suitable  structure  in  which  to  rea- 
lize the  above  objectives  the  University 
of  Illinois  is  not  only  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  among  all  other  mid-con- 
tinent universities,  but  also  is  not  pro- 
viding facilities  to  its  students,  faculty, 
and  alumni  in  an  important  field  now 
generally  recognized  as  an  essential 
function  of  modern  university  life  and 
administration." 

Foundation  Sponsors  Campaign 

The  University  of  Illinois  Founda- 
tion is  actively  sponsoring  the  Illinois 
Union  Building.  The  Board  of  Direct- 
ors has  taken  positive  action  and  all  the 
necessary  committees  are  in  the  process 
of  being  formed  and  a  nation-wide  or- 
ganization will  be  set  up  as  soon  as 
practicable.  President  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Foundation  will  soon  appoint  the  Central 
Committee  which  will  be  made  up  of  the 
Chairmen  who  will  direct  the  project  in 
the  various  cities. 

A  general  meeting  of  this  committee, 
with  members  of  the  Foundation  Board, 
the  Alumni  Association  Board,  and  the 
University  authorities,  will  probably  be 
held  in  Chicago  within  the  next  thirty 
days  at  which  time  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign will  be  discussed  and  the  basic 
principles  of  the  campaign  agreed  upon. 

Plans  for  Campaign 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  drive  can  be  started.  Several  avail- 
able sites  for  the  building  on  the  campus 
are  being  considered ;  preliminary 
studies  of  the  proposed  new  Union 
Building  have  been  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity's Physical  Plant  Department ;  a 
committee  is  discussing  the  features  to 
be  embodied  in  the  building.  Every- 
thing in  the  nature  of  preliminary  work 
which  can  be  done  is  being  carried  out. 
The  campaign  workers  not  only  in  Illi- 
nois but  in  all  states  of  the  Union  must 
be  organized ;  methods  of  financing  the 
proposition  must  be  set  up  with  the  help 
of  our  alumni  who  are  skilled  in  bank- 
ing and  financial  matters ;  and  all  details 
of  the  campaign  must  be  accurately 
synchronized.  An  application  for  a 
grant  from  the  Government  to  assist  us 
in  financing  the  building  was  made  in 
July  but  the  recommendations  are  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration. 

As  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  start,  full 
details  of  the  campaign  will  be 
announced. 

The  Illini  CAN  do  it ! 

The  Illini  SHOULD  do  it! 

The  Illini  IVILL  do  it ! 


Two  Famous  Sons  of  Illinois  Called  by  Death  Within  a  Month 


George  Hu2,  Father  of  Illinois  Athletics 


GEORGE  HUFF,  the  father  of  Ath- 
letics   at    Illinois    and    director    of 
the  School  of  Physical  Education, 
died    at    Carle    Memorial    Hospital    Oc- 
tober 1,  1936  of  kidney  and  heart  com- 
plications following  an  operation  for  the 
removal    of    ulcers 
in  his  stomach,  an 
ailment         from 
which  he  had  been 
suffering    for    ten 
years. 

While  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the 
editor  of  this 
pamphlet  with  our 
old  friend  "G" 
began  forty-nine 
years  ago  and  con- 
tinued as  ripe 
friendship  until  his  death,  the  story  of 
George  Huff  is  broader  than  any  one 
person's  experience.  His  influence  in 
the  councils  of  amateur  athletics  has 
been  felt  in  this  country  for  more  than 
forty  years.  During  the  twenty-four 
years  he  coached  our  baseball  teams 
and  in  his  subsequent  association  with 
the  athletic  department  and  in  intra- 
mural sport,  his  personality  left  its 
stamp  on  a  very  large  number  of  stu- 
dents who  are  now  alumni  of  Illinois. 
His  executive  work  in  the  Stadium 
campaign,  in  legislative  contacts  and  in 
connection  with  the  intimate  problems 
of  the  University  has  made  him  better 
known  perhaps  than  any  other  alumnus. 
And  yet  like  everyone  else  he  had  to 
make  a  beginning. 

As  a  "prep"  George  was  a  very  poor 
ball  player.  He  was  a  shining  example 
of  what  earnestness  of  purpose  and 
faithfulness  to  the  fundamental  details 
will  accomplish.  His  interest  in  ath- 
letics was  very  strong  even  at  that  time 
when  all  of  our  athletic  contests  were 
mere  unplanned  incidents  in  the  general 
program.  Obviously  when  there  are  no 
coaches,  no  system,  practically  no 
winter  practice,  no  fixed  schedule  and 
only  a  very  few  traditions  to  make  com- 
petition reasonably  keen,  a  person's  at- 
titude toward  as  nebulous  a  thing  as 
athletics  at  Illinois  in  1888  must  be 
backed  by  a  strong  desire  to  improve. 
George  plugged  along  during  those  years 
from  1887  to  1892  and  showed  progres- 
sive improvement  at  right  field,  first 
base  and  catcher. 

Undoubtedly,  there  were  many  ideas 
smoldering  in  his  mind  during  those 
early  formative  years,  and  his  two  years 
in  medicine  (1893-95)  coupled  with  par- 
ticipation in  football  and  baseball  at 
Dartmouth  no  doubt  broadened  his  con- 
ceptions of  a  well-organized  athletic 
program.  He  came  back  from  the  better- 
developed  East  with  his  medical  train- 
ing and  with  stabilized  views  on  sound 
physical  education  and  in  1895  was  ap- 
pointed coach  of  athletic  teams  and  as- 
sistant director  of  athletics.  From  that 
time  on,  as  we  all  know,  his  progress 
was  rapid.  His  baseball  teams  soon 
came  to  be  recognized  as  the  best- 
coached  teams  in  the  West,  and  even 
as  early  as  1902,  the  year  after  he  was 
appointed  director  of  athletics,  he  took 
his  baseball  team  on  an  extended  trip 
east.  A  number  of  the  prominent 
schools  were  played,  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  West  Point  and  Pennsyl- 
vania  among   others,    with   the    loss    of 


only  one  game,  that  to  Harvard.  The 
fact  that  during  those  twenty-four  years 
he  won  eleven  championships  in  the 
Big  Ten,  tied  twice  and  almost  invari- 
ably in  the  remaining  years  was  runner- 
up,  indicates  his  power  and  judgment 
as  a  baseball  coach.  He  startled  the 
collegiate  world  in  1913  by  engaging 
as  head  football  coach  Robert  Zuppke, 
then  coach  for  Oak  Park  High  School. 
Mr.  Zuppke  has  held  that  position  ever 
since  and  is  dean  among  the  coaches  of 
the  Big  Ten. 

George  Huff  was  a  magnetic  executive 
and  a  keen  judge  of  men  as  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  practically  every  coach 
whom  he  selected  for  a  special  depart- 
ment was  eminently  satisfactory  and 
remained  with  him  many  years,  some 
until  their  death  or  retirement.  Robert 
Zuppke,  twenty-four  years,  Justa  Lind- 
gren,  thirty-three  years,  and  Milt  Olan- 
der,  ten  years,  in  football ;  Harry  Gill, 
twenty-eight  years  in  track;  Carl  Lund- 
gren,  fourteen  years  in  baseball ;  Craig 
Ruby,  thirteen  years  in  basketball ;  and 
Ed  Manley,  twenty-five  years  in  swim- 
ming, (seven  men)  aggregate  147  years 
of  service  within  a  span  of  33  years,  a 
record  few  executives  can  equal.  These 
men  could  hardly  have  been  improved 
upon  as  to  efficiency  in  their  work, 
high-minded  viewpoint  towards  college 
athletics  and  sterling  influence  over  the 
young  men   under  them. 

George  Huff  pioneered  not  only  in 
the  development  of  intramural  athletics 
but  in  coaching  schools  of  the  country, 
our  school  being  started  in  1914  with  a 
full  four-year  course  by  1919. 

George's  absolute  honesty  was  per- 
haps his  greatest  obvious  characteristic. 
Everybody  knew  exactly  where  George 
Huff  stood  when  he  was  through  stating 
a  proposition.  His  energy  and  influence 
were  always  on  the  side  of  right,  and 
yet  this  influence  was  exerted  without 
bombast  and  without  oratory,  but  with 
a  simple  statement  of  fact.  His  in- 
fluence, we  hope,  will  long  be  felt,  not 
only  at  IlHnois  but  throughout  the  Big 
Ten,  in  fact  wherever  athletic  contests 
are   conducted. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  eulogy  of 
Air.  Huff  that  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
can  be  reproduced  here. 

"The  death  of  Director  George  Huff  is  one 
of  the  greatest  losses  which  the  University 
has  suffered  in  its  entire  history.  It  is  difficult, 
indeed,  to  express  adequately  in  words  the 
deep  sorrow  which  the  entire  Illini  world  will 
feel  in  his  passing,  or  the  widespread  sense 
of  loss  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
country.  No  other  individual  had  the  esteem 
and  affection  of  so  many  alumni,  students,  and 
friends.  No  other  member  of  the  faculty  has 
had  so  fine  and  extensive  an  influence  over  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  have  at- 
tended the  University  of  Illinois  during  the 
forty  years  and  more  that  he  has  been  on  its 
staff.  He  stood  for  everything  that  was  right 
and  honorable  not  only  in  his  administration 
and  direction  of  athletics  but  all  of  his  ac- 
tivities. His  personal  code  of  honor  and  of 
sportsmanship  was  based  upon  a  philosophy  of 
life  which  should  inspire  any  man  or  woman. 
The  influence  of  his  career  on  all  who  knew 
him  and  the  ideals  he  has  left  us  will  be  a 
cherished    heritage." 

A.   C.  WiLLARD 

"Words  cannot  express  my  sense  of  loss  in 
the  passing  away  of  Director  Huff.  He  has 
been  a  quiet  but  mighty  influence  in  mould- 
ing the  character  of  thousands  of  students 
for  more  than  forty  years.  He  set  high 
standards  of  life  and  conduct  for  them  and 
without  exception,  they  admired  and  loved  him. 
He  elevated  the  standard  of  collegiate  and  in- 
tercollegiate athletics,  and  the  country  over 
his  name  stood  for  what  is  good  and  manl^. 
The  University  cannot  fully  replace  him.     His 


career  will  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  history  of  the  University  and  his  memory 
will  be  a  sacred  heritage  through  all  the  years 
to  come.  Personally,  I  feel  deeply  the  loss 
of  a  long  time  friend,  for  whom  I  have  always 
had    a    warm    affection    and    admiration." 

David   Kinley 

"Along  with  thousands  of  others,  I  have 
mourned  the  passing  of  George  A.  Huff.  I 
had  learned  to  love  him  for  his  fine  qualities 
of  manhood  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  intercollegiate  athletics  within  the  Big  Ten 
Conference.  As  a  man,  George  Huff  was 
square  and  honest,  modest,  unassuming  and 
natural.  He  was  frank  and  outspoken, 
friendly  and  generous  in  his  dealings.  With 
him,  matters  had  to  be  decided  on  principle. 
Within  the  councils  of  the  Big  Ten,  his  judg- 
ment was  never  partisan.  Because  of  that,  his 
opinions  commanded  the  highest  respect  and 
had  a  great  influence  upon  the  final  action. 
The  wonderful  athletic  relationship  which  has 
existed  between  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
the  University  of  Chicago  during  these  many 
years,  was  made  possible  because  of  the  mutual 
regard  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Huff  and  myself. 
Sometime  in  the  dim  and  distant  past,  we 
made  an  agreement  for  an  annual  football 
game.  Thereafter,  there  was  never  any  need 
for  a  contract.    That  was  typical  of  the  man." 

Amos  Alonzo  Stagg 

Formerly  University  of  Chicago. 

"For  more  than  35  years  George  Huff  was 
my  friend.  And  when  I  use  the  term  'friend' 
I  mean  that  he  was  my  loyal,  helpful  confidant. 
My  own  loss  of  a  friend,  however,  is  relatively 
unimportant  when  one  remembers  that  the 
youth  of  America  has  also  lost  a  friend — a 
man,  who  by  his  strength  of  character,  his 
personal  modesty  and  his  inspiring  teachings 
made  more  boys  better  men  than  almost  any 
other  single  man  I  know.  A  loss  of  this  kind 
is  always  a  staggerir^  blow,  because  it 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  all  that  is  big  and 
fine  and  worth-while  in  human  relationships." 

Fielding  H.  Yost 

University    of    Michigan 

The  reputation  of  George  Huff  was  largely 
the  factor  that  influenced  me  to  come  to 
Illinois  in  1913.  I  felt  that  if  he  was  anything 
like  the  kind  of  man  everyone  said  he  was,  I 
would  get  a  square  deal  as  a  coach. 

I  found  that  his  reputation  was  more  than 
justified.  He  was  a  great  man  to  work  for. 
"G"  always  gave  credit  when  it  was  deserved. 
As  he  was  an  understanding  man,  he  knew 
when  there  was  credit  to  be  recognized. 
There  was  not  an  ounce  of  envy  in  his  whole 
system.     He  was   fair,  generous  and  charitable. 

Many  people  prate  about  the  Golden  Rule. 
"G"  put  it  into  practice.  He  actually  treated 
others  as  he  wanted  to  be  treated  by  them. 

We  will  always  miss  him  but  his  memory 
will   guide   and   inspire   us. 

Robert  C.  Zuppke 

Our  Stadium  will  always  be  a  me- 
morial to  the  men  of  Illinois  who  died 
in  the  World  War,  but  just  as  surely  it 
will  always  be  George  Huff's  monument. 
He  and  Mr.  Zuppke  were  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  Me- 
morial Stadium  campaign.  His  body, 
according  to  his  desires,  lies  not  far 
from  its  columned  walls. 

George  Huff's  creed  is  beautifully  and 
simply  expressed  by  the  words  carved 
in  stone  on  the  walls  of  the  stadium: 

MAY  THIS  STADIUM  EVER  BE  A  TEMPLE  OF 
SPORTSMANSHIP,  INSPIRING  THE  ATHLETES 
OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  AND 
THOSE  WHO  CHEER  THEM  AS  THEY  PLAY, 
ALWAYS  TO  UPHOLD  THE  SPIRIT  AND  TRA- 
DITION OF  ILLINOIS  ATHLETICS: 
"to  play  MANFULLY  AND  COURAGEOUSLY 
TO    THE   LAST,    NO    MATTER    WHAT   THE    ODDS 

TO      PLAY      FAIRLY     WITHIN      THE     SPIRIT 

AND  THE  LETTER  OF  THE  KULES TO   WIN 

WITHOUT  BOASTING  AND  LOSE  WITHOUT 
EXCUSES. 

"may  THESE  IDEALS  OF  MANLINESS,  COUR- 
AGE AND  TRUE  SPORTSMANSHIP  FIND 
EXPRESSION  NOT  ONLY  WITHIN  THE  STA- 
DIUM, BUT  THROUGHOUT  THE  LIFE  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY.  ABOVE  ALL,  MAY  THE 
STADIUM  ALWAYS  BE  THE  SYMBOL  OF  A 
GREAT  UNITED  UNIVERSITY,  DRAWING 
CLOSER  TOGETHER  IN  COMMON  BOND  AND 
SPIRIT  ALL  THE  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 
ILLINOIS." 

May  the  men  and  women  of  Illinois 
always  be  able  to  live  up  to  this  creed  of 
a  true  soldier  and  an  outstanding  leader. 
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Lorado  Taft 


THE  "Grand  Old  Man  of  American 
Art"  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
Lorado  Taft,  the  most  famous 
alumnus  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Class  of  79,  died  at  his  home  in  Chi- 
cago, October  30th,  of  a  paralytic 
stroke.  Mr.  Taft 
was  seventy-six 
years.  His  family, 
consisting  of  his 
wife  and  three 
daughters,  Mrs. 
Paul  H.  Douglas 
of  Chicago,  Mrs. 
Raymond  Smith, 
Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  Mrs.  Roger 
Crane  of  Groton- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y., 
were  at  his  bed- 
side when  the  end  came. 

Mr.  Taft  was  born  in  Elmwood,  Illi- 
nois in  April,  1860,  the  son  of  Professor 
Don  ,Carlos  Taft,  an  artist  who  was 
professor  of  geology  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  from  1871  to  1882.  Young 
Lorado  was,  therefore,  brought  up  in 
the  shadow  of  the  University.  He  was 
graduated  in  1879  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  and  took  a  master's  degree  a 
year  later.  On  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  his  graduation  he  received  from  his 
alma  mater  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws.  In  1927  through  the 
energy  of  President  Kinley,  a  foun- 
dation fund  called  the  Lorado  Taft 
Lectureship  was  created,  by  the  terms 
of  which  lectures  on  art  by  well-known 
artists  will  be  provided  at  the  University 
for  all  time. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Taft's  early  strug- 
gles following  his  graduation  from  the 
University  is  typical  of  art  students  in 
general  and  of  those  in  particular  whom 
he  befriended  and  helped  in  his  later 
years.  His  studies  at  the  Beaux  Arts  in 
Paris,  1880  to  1883,  were  completed 
under  the  most  rigid  economy,  and  his 
first  wife,  Carrie  Scales,  waited  seven 
years  for  him  to  attain  financial  security. 
They  were  married  in  1890  but  she  died 
in  1892,  too  soon  for  her  to  see  the 
completion  of  many  of  his  famous  con- 
tributions to  the  art  of  the  1893  Colum- 
bian Exposition.  In  1896  he  married 
Miss  Ada  Bartlett  of  Boston. 


Mr.  Taft's  reputation  as  an  artist  rests 
upon  a  secure  foundation — the  many 
groups  of  sculpture  from  his  brain  and 
hand  scattered  all  over  the  country  and 
upon  his  incomparable  lectures  on  art. 
But  he  was  more  than  just  an  artist — 
he  was  a  patron  of  struggling  beginners 
and  one  of  art's  most  ardent  proponents. 
Such  salesmanship  as  he  displayed  was 
probably  not  premeditated  but  was  born 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  so  much 
a  part  of  him.    He  was  always  willing 


TAFT  ALMA  MATER  STATUE,  first  con- 
ceived while  our  famous  alumnus  was  still  a 
student  here,  was  completed  and  presented  to 
the  University  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Dr.  Taft's  graduation  through  the  efforts  of 
the  sculptor,  the  graduating  classes  of  '23  to 
'29  inclusive  and  the  Alumni  Fund,  which  con- 
ducted a  campaign  for  funds  among  the  alumni. 


to  gamble  on  his  judgment  of  young 
artists,  helping  them  with  actual  con- 
tributions of  money  and  allowing  them 
to  live  at  his  studio  during  their  noviti- 
ate or  when  times  were  bad.  His  sym- 
pathetic help  and  encouragement  never 
failed  those  who  came  to  him  and  the 
only  wonder  is  that  such  a  program 
did  not  bring  ruin  to  his  then  slender 
resources.  Several  of  these  indigent 
proteges  have  since  become  famous 
artists. 


Only  a  few  of  his  beautiful  art  groups 
can  be  mentioned  here — the  heroic 
statue  of  "Blackhawk"  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rock  River  near  Oregon,  Illinois; 
the  "Solitude  of  the  Soul"  in  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute ;  the  bronze  "Foun- 
tain of  the  Great  Lakes"  alongside  the 
Institute ;  the  Washington  monument  at 
Seattle,  Washington ;  the  Columbus  Me- 
morial fountain  at  Washington ;  and 
the  "Fountain  of  Time"  on  Chicago's 
Midway  are  perhaps  the  best  known. 
His  last  completed  work,  a  bronze 
plaque  commemorating  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debate  at  Quincy,  was  dedicated 
barely  a  week  before  he  was  stricken. 
There  were  others  in  the  making  such 
as  the  Washington-Salomon-Morris 
group  and  "Creation,"  a  companion 
piece  to  his  "Fountain  of  Time." 

Press  comments  on  the  death  of  our 
illustrious  alumnus  indicate  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held.  Out  of 
many  tributes  to  his  genius,  we  quote 
that  of  President  A.  C.  Willard: 

"In  the  death  of  Lorado  Taft,  the 
University  mourns  the  passing  of  a 
distinguished  son.  He  was  particularly 
a  son  of  the  University — his  childhood 
home  was  a  block  from  the  campus, 
his  father  was  an  early  member  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  institution,  he  was 
graduated  from  the  University  in  1879 
and  50  years  later  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  his 
Alma  Mater. 

"Mr.  Taft  frequently  said  that  his 
interest  in  sculpture  was  first  inspired 
when  he  was  privileged  to  do  some 
work  at  the  University  with  materials 
received  in  the  Gregory  collection 
shortly  before  he  entered  as  a  student. 
"Two  outstanding  pieces  of  Lorado 
Taft's  work  in  this  locality  are  the 
Abraham  Lincoln  statue  just  opposite 
the  Urbana  High  School  and  the  Alma 
Mater  group  back  of  the  Auditorium. 
Mr.  Taft  has  given  unselfishly  of  his 
time  and  talent  in  appearing  at  the 
University,  usually  several  times  a  year, 
in   lectures   and   demonstrations. 

"In  the  field  of  fine  arts,  Lorado  Taft 
has  done  more  to  bring  distinction  to 
the  University  of  Illinois  than  any  other 
alumnus.  His  tremendous  personal  in- 
terest in  the  University,  and  his  unusual 
and  inspiring  personality  will  be  long 
remembered  by  our  faculty,  students, 
and  alumni." 


Golden  Gate  Suspension  Bridge 


THE  San  Francisco-Oakland  Bay 
and  Golden  Gate  Bridges  are 
already  famous  triumphs  of  engi- 
neering skill.  The  former  was  described 
and  illustrated  in  Bulletin  No.  3  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Foundation  Series. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Russell  G. 
Cone,  '22,  for  the  names  of  Illini  gradu- 
ates who  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge. 

Russell  G.  Cone,  '22,  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  as 
Resident  Engineer  since  the  start  of 
the  work  in  1933. 

Frank  Ragland,  '09,  is  Engineer  for 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  &  Highway  Dis- 
trict. He  has  been  on  the  job  since  the 
beginning  and  at  present  is  in  charge  of 
completing  the  San  Francisco  Anchor- 
age. 

H.  M.  Gronnerud,  '22,  is  an  Engineer 
on  the  District  Staff,  employed  since 
1935.    He  has  had  charge  of  cable  and 


structural  steel  erection,  has  conducted 
a  series  of  extensive  paint  tests  and  is 
at  present  supervising  the  painting  of 
Bridge  Structure. 

Edward  P.  Davenport,  '27,  is  Chief 
Structural  Steel  Inspector  on  the  Marin 
side.  He  has  been  on  the  work  since 
1933,  having  charge  of  the  erection  of 
both  of  the  main  towers  for  the  Bridge 
District  as  well  as  the  steel  work  on 
the  Marin  approach.  Mr.  Davenport  as 
diver  inspected  the  foundation  bed  for 
the  San  Francisco  pier  and  also  in- 
spected the  work  performed  under  air 
pressure  in  the  inspection  wells. 

John  R.  Blondin,  '28,  is  Chief  Struc- 
tural Steel  Inspector  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco side  for  the  Bridge  District,  has 
been  employed  since  1935  as  Assistant 
Chief  Cable  Inspector  and  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  structural  work  in  the  ap- 
proach spans  on  the  San  Francisco  side. 

Charles  Kring,  '32,  has  been  employed 


by  the  Bridge  District  since  1935  on  the 
main  cables  and  is  now  Structural  Steel 
Inspector  on  the  San  Francisco  ap- 
proach. Previous  to  this  Golden  Gate 
work,  Mr.  Kring  was  employed  by  the 
American  Bridge  Company  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge. 

Isadore  Raffin,  '12,  is  Manager  for 
Barrett  &  Hilp  who  held  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  anchorages 
and  approach  piers,  and  now  with  the 
Pacific  Bridge  Company  have  the  con- 
tract for  the  paving  of  the  main  struc- 
ture. 

The  completed  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Bay  Bridge  was  opened  for  traffic  No- 
vember 12  of  this  year,  and  we  are  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Cone  that  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  will  be  completed  and  open 
for  traffic  on  May  1,  1937.  The  Golden 
Gate  Bridge  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  longest  suspension  span  in  the  world, 
4200  feet. 
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These  People  Manj 

They  Conduct  Its  Financic 


TOP  ROW — Albert  J.  Harno,  Provost  and  Dean,  College  of 
Law;  Robert  D.  Carmichael,  Dean,  Graduate  School;  Mat- 
thew T.  McClure,  Dean,  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
BOTTOM  ROW — Rexford  Newcomb,  Dean,  College  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts;  Thomas  E.  Benner,  Dean,  College  of  Educa- 
tion;    Lawrence    W.    Murphy,    Director,    School    of    Journalism. 


THE  University  of  Illinois  is  a  big  busi- 
ness with  over  $30,000,000  in  assets,  an 
annual  income  of  over  $6,000,000  and 
with  nearly  12,000  steady  customers  who  are 
clamoring  at  our  doors,  and  whose  needs, 
both  mental  and  physical,  must  be  met  by  a 
sound  educational  program.  The  trustees, 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  State,  serve  with- 
out remuneration  and  perform  a  wonderful 
service  in  running  the  business  end  of  this 
corporation.  They  are  shown  here  together 
with  their  executive  ofiicers.  The  faculty  of 
1421  would  require  a  book  to  tell  of  their 
work  and  accomplishments.  There  is  space 
for  only  a  few  words  regarding  the  deans 
of  the  colleges,  the  directors  of  the  schools, 
and  the  trustees. 

Arthur  Cutts  Willard  is  President  of 
the    University    of    Illinois.     Following    his 

graduation  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  1904,  he  served  on  the  faculty  of 
the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts,  San 
Francisco,  California,  1904-06,  and  on  the  faculty 
of  George  Washington  University,  1906-09.  From 
1909  to  1913  he  served  as  civilian  engineer  in  the 
quartermaster  corps  of  the  United  States  Army. 
In  1913  he  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
serving  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating.  In  1920  he  became  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Mechanical  Engineering,  in  1933  Act- 
ing Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  and  in  1934  President  of  the  University. 
He  has  served  as  consulting  engineer  to  the 
United  States  Army,  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
the  Holland  Tunnel  Commission,  New  York,  and 
the  Chicago  Subway  Commission. 

O.  M.  Karraker  is  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  having  been  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1933.  Mr.  Kar- 
raker is  vice  president  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Harrisburg  and  also  devotes  the  major  part  of 
his  time  to  the  secretaryship  of  the  Illinois  State 
Teachers'  Pension  and  Retirement  Fund  at  Spring- 
field. 

Henry  Horner  is  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  and  ex  officio  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  began  practicing  in  Chi- 
cago in  1898.  From  1914  until  1933  he  served 
as  judge  of  the  Probate  Court  of  Cook  County,  and 
in    1933    he   was   elected    Governor   of    Illinois. 

John  A.  Wieland  is  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
With  both  Normal  and  University  training  he  was 
from  1912-35  teacher,  principal  and  superintendent 
of  schools  at  various  places,  the  last  at  Calumet 
City  Public  Schools  for  seven  years.  He  was 
elected  superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Illinois   in    1935. 

George  A.  Barr  is  a  lawyer  in  Joliet  and 
a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
was  State's  Attorney  of  Will  County,  1908-1912; 
a  member  of  the  Ilhnois  State  Constitutional  Con- 
vention   and    Director    of    Trade    &    Commerce    of 


the  State  of  Illinois.  He  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
since  1924  and  served  as  its  Presi- 
dent  in    1930-32. 

Edward  Ernest  Barrett  is 
President  of  Roberts  and 
Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  and 
Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. From  1893  to  1904  he  was 
employed  by  the  Government,  the 
Burlington  R.R.  and  Fairbanks, 
Morse  and  Company.  Since  1904 
he  has  been  with  Roberts  &  Schae- 
fer Company  as  director,  general 
manager  and  as  president  since 
1926.  He  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1932-34. 

Walter  W.  Williams  is  a 
practicing    lawyer    in    Benton, 

Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Di- 
rector of  the  W.P.A.  in  southern  Illinois.  Mr. 
Williams  was  a  member  for  two  years  of  the 
state  legislature  and  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees   1934-36. 

Mrs.  Nellie  V.  Freeman,  Trustee  of 
the   University  of   Illinois,   is  a   resident 

of  Mattoon.  She  is  active  in  women's  affairs, 
particularly  in  the  woman's  auxiliaries  of  the 
Illinois  State  and  the  National  Medical  So- 
cieties. She  has  been  state  vice  president  of 
the  Parent-Teacher  Association  and  formerly 
was   a  public   school   teacher. 

Dr.  Karl  Albert  Meyer  is  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Cook  County  hospital 

and  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 
From  1914  to  1925  he  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of 
Medicine.  Since  1925  he  has  been  associate 
professor  of  surgery  at  Northwestern  and  is 
chief  surgeon  of  Henrotin  Hospital  and  at- 
tending surgeon  at   Cook   County   Hospital. 

Oscar  G.  Mayer  is  President  and 
General  Manager  of  Oscar  Mayer  &  Co., 
Chicago  and  Madison,  General  Vice  President 
of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and 
a  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library 
1912-16,  and  was  president  of  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers,  the  trade  association 
of  the  packing  industry,   1924-28. 

Mrs.  Marie  C.  Plumb  is  Trustee  of 
the    University    of    Illinois.     She    was    a 

chairman  in  Red  Cross  from  1915  to  1919. 
From  1924  to  1929  she  was  a  member  of  sev- 
eral campaign  committees.  She  was  Cook 
County  Commissioner  1930-34;  secretary  of 
the  Adult  Education  Council  1925-30;  and  a 
member  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  Industrial  Committee 
1925-33. 

Harold  Austin  Pogue  is  Trustee  of 
the    University    of    Illinois    and    W.P.A. 

director   for    central    Illinois.     He   was    for   two 
years  with  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Bank 
of  Chicago.     During  the  World   War  he  was   a 
balloon      observer.        He      was 
afterwards      secretary      of      the 
Decatur    Association    of    Com- 
merce     and      has      been      since 
1926     with     the     Hunter-Pogue 
Lumber    Company,    Decatur. 

Harrison  Edward  Cun- 
ningham is  Director  of  the 

University  Press,  Director  of 
the  Information  Office  and 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  was  on  the 
faculty  at  the  University  of 
Vermont  from  1906-10.  Since 
1910  he  has  been  at  the  Uni- 
versity    of     Illinois,     Secretary 


of  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1914  and  Director  of  the 
University   Press  since   1918. 

Frank  Malcolm  Gordon  is  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Illinois^ 
and  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago;  President  of  the  Investment  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America  1932-1933;  Assistant  Treasurer  Chi- 
cago Park  District;  has  been  associated  with  the  First- 
National  Bank  of  Chicago  during  his  entire  business' 
career. 

Lloyd  Morey  is  Comptroller  of  the  University 


TOP    ROW— 

left  to  right: 
George  A  . 
Barr,  Trustee; 
Edward  E. 
Barrett,  Trus- 
tee; Walter 
W.  Williams, 
Trustee;  Karl 
A  .  Meyer, 
Trustee;  Mrs. 
Nellie  V.  Free- 
man, Trustee; 
Trustee. 

SECOND  ROW— Oscar  G.  Mayer, 
Trustee;  Mrs.  Marie  C.  Plumb,  Trus- 
tee; Frank  M.  Gordon,  Treasurer; 
Harrison     E.     Cunningham,     Secretary; 


of  Illinois  and  Professor  of  Accountancy.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  this  University 
since  1911,  becoming  Comptroller  of  the  University  in 
1917  and  Professor  of  Accountancy  in  1921.  Since  1920 
he  has  been  consultant  and  specialist  in  educational  and 
municipal  finance  for  the  Illinois  Municipal  League, 
United   States  Government  and  various  universities. 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT — Fred  H.  Turner,  Dean  of   Men;    Maria  Leonard,   Ik 
Davis,  Dean,  College  of  Medicine;   William  B.  Day,  Dean,  College  of  _F 
Wendell   S.   Wilson,  Acting   Director,   Athletic   Department. 
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Albert  James  Harno  is  Provost  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and   Dean  of  the  College  of 

Law.  He  was  Dean  of  the  Law  School  and  Professor 
if  Law  at  Washburn  College.  1917-1919,  Professor  of 
Law  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  1919-21  and  became 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1921. 
He  has  been  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law  since  1922. 

'  Robert  Daniel  Carmichael  is  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  and  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
He  taught  mathematics  at  Indiana  University  from 
1911   to   1915  and  has  been  on  the  University  of  Illinois 


Lloyd  Morey, 
Comptroller; 
John  A.  Wie- 
land.  Superin- 
tendent of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 
BOTTOM 
ROW— Orville 
M.  Karraker, 
President  of 
the  Board  of 
Trustees; 
Arthur     Cutts 

Willard,    President    of    the    University; 

Henry   Horner,    Governor   of   the   State 

of  Illinois. 

Three     Trustees     are     elected     each 

biennium   and   serve   six   years. 


faculty  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics  since  1915. 
Was  head  of  the  department  from  1929  until  he  became 
F^an  of  the  Graduate  School  in   1933. 

Matthew  Thompson  McClure,  Jr.,  is  Profes- 
sor and  Head  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 
He   was   professor   of   philosophy   at   Tulane   University 


from  1915  until  1921,  at  which  time 
he  came  to  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. He  was  appointed  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  1933. 

Charles  Manfred  Thompson 
is  McKinley  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics of  Public  Utilities,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Commerce  and  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research. 
Dean  Thompson  has  been  on  the 
faculty  continuously  since  1911  and 
was    made    Dean    of   the    College   of 


TOP  ROW — Charles  M.  Thompson,  Dean,  College  of  Commerce 
and  Business  Administration;  Melvin  L.  Enger,  Dean,  College 
of  Engineering;   Herbert  W.  Mumjord,  Dean,  College  of  Agric_ul- 


ture.  BOTTOM  ROW- 
rector,  Library  School; 
Extension;    Edward    H. 


-Phineas  L.  Windsor,  Librarian  and  Di- 
Robert  B.  Browne,  Director,  University 
Cameron,    Director,    Summer    Session. 


of  Women;   Frederick  B.  Noyes,  Dean,  College  of  Dentistry;   David  J. 
acy;   Seward  C.  Staley,  Acting  Director,  School  of  Physical  Education; 


Commerce  in  1919.  For  twenty 
years  he  has  been  a  national  leader 
in   the   Chamber   of   Commerce   movement. 

Melvin  Lorenius  Enger  is  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Engineering,  Director  of 

the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  since  1907,  becoming  head  of 
the  department  of  theoretical  and  applied  me- 
chanics in  1926.  In  1934  he  was  appointed 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Di- 
rector of  the   Engineering   Experiment   Station. 

Herbert  Winsdor  Mumford  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Animal  Husbandry,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Director  of  the 
-'\gricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Exten- 
sion Service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Michigan  State  College  from  1895  until 
1901  when  he  came  to  Illinois.  He  has  been 
Dean  and  Director  since  1922.  In  1933  he 
was  appointed  a  Director  of  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  the  Sixth  District,  St.  Louis. 

Rexford  Newcomb  is  Professor  of  the 
History    of    Architecture    and    Dean    of 

the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  For- 
merly on  the  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California  and  the  A.  and  M.  College 
of  Texas,  he  came  to  the  University  of  Illinois 
in  1918.  He  has  been  professor  of  the  history 
of  architecture  since  1921  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of   Fine  and  Applied  Arts   since   1932. 

Thomas  Eliot  Benner  is  Professor 
of  Education  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education.  From  1915  to  1929  he  had  a 
very  broad  experience  in  educational  work  in 
Massachusetts,  Alabama  and  Porto  Rico,  fol- 
lowed by  two  years  as  Professor  of  College 
Administration  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia. 
Since  1931  he  has  been  Dean  of  the  College 
of   Education   at   Illinois. 

Lawrence  William  Murphy  is  Pro- 
fessor   of    Journalism    and    Director    of 

the  School  of  Journalism.  He  was  in  news- 
paper work  from  1916  until  1921.  He  was 
head  of  the  department  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  1921-24.  He 
came  to  the  University  of  Illinois  faculty  in 
1924  and  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  work  in 
journalism   since   1925. 

Phineas      Lawrence 
Windsor  is  Director  of  the 

University  Library  and  of  the 
Library  School  and  is  Profes- 
sor of  Library  Science.  He 
was  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress for  three  years  and  was 
librarian  of  the  University  of 
Texas  from  1903  until  1909, 
when  he  came  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  as  librarian  and 
director  of  the  Library  School. 

Robert  Bell  Browne  is 
Director  of  the  Division  of 


University  Extension  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education.  Before  coming  back  to  the  campus  to 
join  the  faculty  in  1929,  he  was  in  public  school 
work  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Illinois.  He  has 
had  charge  of  the  Division  since  its  establishment 
in    1933. 

Edward  Herbert  Cameron  is  Professor 
of  Educational   Psychology  and   Director  of 

Summer  Session.  From  1906  until  1920  he  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Yale.  He  came  to  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1920  as  professor  of  edu- 
cational psychology  and  has  been  Director  of  the 
Summer    Session    since    I93I. 

David  John  Davis  has  been  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Pathology,  Bacteriology,  and 

Public  Health  since  1914  and  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Medicine  since  1925.  Past  President  of  Chicago 
Institute  of  Medicine,  and  Chicago  Pathological 
Society;  at  present,  member  of  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

Frederick  Bogue  Noyes  is  Professor  of 
Orthodontia    and    Dean    of    the    College    of 

Dentistry.  From  1895  to  1913  he  was  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  Northwestern  University.  Since 
1914  he  has  been  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
College  of  Dentistry  in  Chicago,  having  become 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Dentistry  in  1921. 

William  Baker  Day  is  Professor  of  Ma- 
teria Medica  and  Botany  and  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy.  He  practiced  as  a  pharma- 
cist in  Chicago  and  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  School  of  Pharmacy  in  Chi- 
cago since  1898.  He  was  appointed  Dean  of  this 
school   in    I9I9. 

Fred  Harold  Turner  is  Dean  of  Men  at 
the  University.  He  entered  the  University 
in  1918,  S.A.T.C.  year,  worked  as  clerk  in  Dean 
T.  A.  Clark's  office  during  his  entire  undergradu- 
ate career,  became  assistant  dean  in  1922  and  was 
Dean  Clark's  assistant  until  1931  when  the  latter 
retired.  Dr.  Turner  was  made  acting  dean  for  one 
year  and  in   1932  was  appointed  Dean  of  Men. 

Maria  Leonard  is  Dean  of  Women  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  She  was  Dean  of 
Women  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Idaho 
State  Normal,  1910-12  and  was  Dean  of  Women 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Coe  College, 
1912-23.  She  has  been  Dean  of  Women  at  Illinois 
since   1923. 

Seward  Charle  Staley  is  Acting  Director 
of    the    School    of    Physical    Education    and 

Professor  of  Physical  Education  for  Men.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  University  of  Illinois  faculty 
since  1922,  and  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  School  of  Physical  Education  in 
the  fall  of  1936. 

Wendell  S.  Wilson  won  his  varsity  foot- 
ball letter  as  end  in  1925  and  1926.    He  also 

played  in  1924.  He  was  appointed  to  the  staff  in 
Physical  Education  in  1927,  coached  the  reserve 
football  team,  1928-1930,  was  freshman  coach,  1931- 
1935,  and  assistant  varsity  coach,  1936.  "This  fall 
he  was  made  Acting  Director  of  Athletics. 
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University  of  Illinois  Alumni  Association 


THE  Alumni  Association,  which  oc- 
cupies the  south  wing,  first  floor, 
of  the  Union  Building,  is  a  busy 
organization  these  days.  The  officers  are 
feeling  pretty  good  over  the  fact  that 
the  annual  report  shows  an  increase  in 
membership  over  last  year.  More  pages 
were  published  in  the  Illinois  Alumni 
News  than  in  any  year  since  1928.  In 
one  issue  of  the  Alumni  News  (there 
were  ten  during  the  year)  2337  alumni 
were  mentioned  by  actual  count.  The 
Illinois  Alumni  News  is  the  most  widely 
traveled  of  any  rep- 
resentative of  the 
University  of  Illi- 
nois. Copies  of  it 
go     not     only     all 


Reading  down,  first 
tier:  President  K.  J. 
T.  Ekblaw,  '09;  1st 
Vice  President  Mrs. 
Alice  V.  B.  Clark, 
'91;  2nd  Vice  Presi- 
dent Charles  Wham, 
'12.       Second      tier: 

Past   President   Wilfred    C.    Ropiequet,    '14; 

Director    Irene    Pierson,    '25.     Third    tier: 

Director  Ralph  Chapman,  'IS;   Director  Dr. 

C.  L.  Daniels,  '02. 


over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
also  to  24  foreign  countries.  In  its  com- 
pact, closely-edited  pages  it  gives  from 
month  to  month  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive picture  and  interpretation  of  the 
University  and  of  the  Illini  world. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  note  in  this 
connection  that  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
the  largest  number  of  alumni  of  any 
university.  A  recent  compilation  of  sta- 
tistics concerning  119  colleges  and  uni- 


versities indicates  that  Illinois'  total  of 
132,700  graduates  and  former  students 
is  exceeded  by  only  one  other  university. 
Also,  our  Alumni  Association  member- 
ship of  6171  is  exceeded  by  only  two 
other  universities  on  the  list.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  the  119  colleges  and 
universities  do  not  make  up  a  complete 
list — but  practically  all  the  larger  ones 
are  in  it.  The  names  of  the  132,700 
Illini  fill  scores  of  filing  cabinets.  The 
problems  of  filing  all  of  these  correctly 
are  considerable.  Several  alumni  have 
identical  names.  Not  only  do  we  list 
quite  an  assortment  of  John  Adams',  for 
instance,  but  we  actually  have  two 
people  named  Leason  Adams. 

When  the  Class  of  '36  went  out  on 
June  8,  the  total  number  of  classes 
graduated  from  the  University  reached 
65.  No  Class  has  as  yet  completely 
died  out,  although 
one,  the  Class  of  HZ, 
has  only  one  gradu- 
ate living.  Practically 
all  the  classes  have 
class  secretaries  who 
keep  up  the  records 
of  their  classmates 
and  supply  informa- 
tion about  them  for 
the  Alumni  News.  A 
few  of  these  secretar- 
ies, having  retired 
from  their  life  occu- 
pations, are  devoting 
considerable  time  to 
their  classes,  and 
seem  to  be  getting  a 
great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment    out     of     them. 


One  of  our  best 
class  secretaries  is 
an  invalid,  who 
seldom  leaves  his 
bed. 

During  the  year 
a  little  periodical, 
"Among  Us  Sec- 
retaries," a  sort  of 
class  secretaries' 
bulletin,  was  pub- 
lished monthly.  It 
aroused  so  much 
interest  that  its 
publication  will  be 
continued  this 
year. 

Our  new  field 
secretary,   William 


J.  Pfister,  began  work  in  January.  He 
visits  the  Illini  clubs,  and  other  Illini 
groups,  secures  new  members  in  the 
Alumni  Association,  and  cultivates  good 
will  for  the  University  wherever  he 
goes.  He  does  considerable  work  with 
the  Student-Alumni  Association,  which 
has  for  its  object,  "to  further  the  wel- 
fare of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  the 
communities  from  which  the  students 
come." 

The  past  year  was  the  first  one  for 
the  new  Alumni  Association  scholar- 
ships, two  of  which  were  maintained 
during  the  year.  These  two  were  se- 
lected from  a  total  of  120  applicants. 
For  the  coming  year,  two  more  scholar- 
ships have  been  made  possible  by  con- 
tributions from  the  New  York  Illinae 
Club.  The  intention  of  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation is  to  establish  new  scholarships 
just  as  fast  as  funds  can  be  found  for 
them.  The  Illinae  clubs  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  and  St.  Louis  have  continued 
to  contribute  to  the  various  University 
loan  funds  for  women  students. 

The  alumni  feel  that  it  is  important 
to  secure  for  the  University  as  many 
high-grade  students  as  possible.  Com- 
petitive scholarships  are  an  exceedingly 
valuable  asset  for  any  University. 


Editor's  Note:  The  editor  of  this 
pamphlet  has  usually  been  circumvented 
by  Editor  Stephens  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation when  he  has  tried  to  say  some- 
thing nice  about  the  "News."  We  have 
the  drop  on  Ye  Ed.  in  this  our  own 
Foundation  bulletin  and  here  and  now 
declare  the  "News"  one  of  the  best 
alumni  publications  in  the  country  and 
consider  it  alone  well  worth  the  price  of 
admission. 


ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION    MEMBERSHIP   APPLICATION 

U.    of  I.   Alumni   Association 

118   Student   Center,   Union    Bldg. 
Champaign,   Illinois 

I  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association  which 
includes  subscription  to  the  Illinois  Alumni  News,  (Life  member- 
ship is  $50,  annual  membership  $3.) 

Q   My  remittance   for  $ 

Q    Please   bill   me   for   $ 

Name 


is  enclosed, 
on   


-193- 


-Class- 


Address- 


Reading     down,     first 

tier:     Director  Albert 

Triebel,  'OS;   Director  Howard  L.  Cheney,  '12; 

Director   Glenn   G.   Paxton,   '24.     Second   tier: 

Director  Rodney  L.  Bell,  '09;   Director  George 

Clarkj  '16;  Director  Howard  B.  Hare  ('14).  Third  tier:    Carl  Stephens, 

'12,   Cieneral   Secretary   and   Editor;    Gleyn   Goodwine    ('23),   Treasurer; 

William  J.   PBster,  '34,   Field  Secretary. 
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Athletics  and  Physical  Education  at  the  University  of  Illinois 


ANOTHER  Illinois  football  season 
has  ended  but  the  great  fall  sport, 
so  much  in  the  public  eye,  after  all 
is  only  a  phase  of  the  athletic  program 
of  the  University. 

Such  things  as  victories  and  defeats 
were  of  course  overshadowed  by  the 
death  of  Director  George  HufF.  An  im- 
pressive tribute  was  paid  to  him  at  the 
Washington  game  on  Oct.  3,  and  at 
Homecoming  again  heads  were  bowed 
in  his  memory. 

Athletics  and  physical  education  are 
being  carried  on  under  the  leadership 
of  Seward  C.  Staley,  professor  of  physi- 
cal education,  as  acting  director  of  the 
School  of  Physical  Education,  under 
which  falls  the  required  and  profes- 
sional courses  in  physical  education  and 
the  Health  Service,  and  Wendell  S. 
Wilson,  '27,  acting  director  of  intercol- 
legiate athletics  in  whose  division  also 
falls  intramural  athletics  and  faculty 
recreation. 

Under  the  wise  direction  and  far- 
seeing  vision  of  George  Huff,  the  little 
department  of  the  early  days  has  grown 
to  proportions  that  would  amaze  one 
who  has  not  been  in  touch  with  the  de- 
velopment. Illinois  teams  in  all  the 
popular  competitive  sports  have  made 
good  records  and  won  many  champion- 
ships but  the  proper  balance  between 
athletics  and  education  has  always  been 
maintained. 

Surplus  income  from  football  has 
been  used  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
students.  The  artificial  ice  skating  rink 
is  a  striking  example  of  what  is  being 
done  to  give  them  healthful  exercise 
and  recreation.  In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  no  surplus  to  spend  for 
such  purposes  but  the  Athletic  Associa- 
tion has  no  debts.  Memorial  Stadium 
and  Rink  have  long  since  been  com- 
pletely paid  for.  Illinois  indeed  is  in  a 
more  fortunate  situation  than  many 
other  universities  which  have  heavy 
burdens  of  debt  for  capital  expenditures 
for  stadiums  and  other  additions  to 
athletic   plants. 

One  shudders  to  think  what  good  will 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  state  if  we 
were  still  limited  to  a  seating  capacity 
of  22,000  and  the  Stadium  were  not 
available  for  alumni  and  other  friends 
who  want  to  see  football  games.  The 
Stadium  has  been  the  magnet  that  at- 
tracted thousands  of  citizens  to  give 
them  their  first  glimpse  of  their  state 
university.  But  the  great  structure  has 
its  other  uses.  The  west  Great  Hall, 
a  gymnasium  in  itself,  is  walled  and 
floored  for  intramural  basketball  and  is 
in  constant  use.  The  east  Great  Hall  is 
available  for  similar  development.  The 
track  squad  uses  the  Stadium  for  train- 
ing and  meets  and  it  is  the  scene  of  the 
traditional  state  interscholastic  meet 
which  brings  the  pick  and  flower  of 
high  school  athletes  and  their  support- 
ers in  Alay.  Last  August  25,000  persons 
attended  a  sports  festival  of  the  farmers 
of  the  state,  held  in  the  Stadium. 

Baseball  is  still  played  on  historic 
Illinois  field,  rich  in  tradition,  the  apple 
of  George  Huff's  eye.  This  field  is  also 
used  for  physical  education  classes  and 
general  athletics.  The  fields  adjacent  to 
the  Stadium  swarm  with  intramural 
baseball  players  in  the  fall  and  spring. 
Men  swim  in  two  tanks  and  the  women 


By  L.  M.  Tobin 
Director  of  Publicity,  Athletic  Department 

have  their  own  pool.  There  are  24  hand- 
ball courts  in  the  basement  of  the  New 
Gym.  Squash,  badminton  and  volley 
ball  are  also  played  in  the  gymnasiums. 
The  vast  armory  is  used  for  indoor 
track  practice  and  meets  and  for  classes 
in  indoor  track  athletics. 

Tennis  is  probably  the  most  popular 
activity.  The  Athletic  Association  main- 
tains 68  courts,  six  of  which  are  lighted 
for  night  play. 

Popular  theory  holds  that  intercol- 
legiate sports  are  only  for  the  few  but 
football,  basketball, 
baseball,  track,  cross 
country,  swimming, 
water  polo,  wrest- 
ling, golf,  tennis, 
gymnast  ics  and 
fencing,  including 
their  freshman 
squads,  enroll  ap- 
proximately 1000 
candidates  annually. 
Polo  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices 
of  the  Military  de- 
partment. 

In  i  n  t  r  amural 
sports  last  year 
there  were  enrolled 
4622  men  and  530 
women,  these  fig- 
ures including 
many  duplications 
but  demonstrating 
general  interest. 

Physical  educa- 
tion required  for 
freshmen  and  soph- 
omores enrolled 
3942  men  in  twenty- 
four  different  ac- 
tivities and  1482 
women  in  various 
activities  the  first 
semester  last  year. 
A  note  in  the  re- 
quired program  that 
will  be  strange  to 
the  graduate  who 
was  a  student  in  the 

Indian  club  and  dumb-bell  swinging  era 
is  to  teach  students  games  they  can  con- 
tinue to  play  in  after  life,  as  well  as  to 
give  them  the  option  of  registering  in 
various  activities. 

The  Health  Service  examined  4761 
students  and  58,603  visits  to  the  service 
were  made  last  year. 

George  Huff  was  a  pioneer  in  his  idea 
that  coaches  should  be  educated  for 
their  life  work  just  as  men  entering 
other  vocations.  Thus  the  professional 
curriculum  in  physical  education  was 
established  in  1919  and  the  first  class 
was  graduated  in  1923.  Today  upwards 
of  500  graduates  are  employed  as 
coaches  and  teachers  of  physical  educa- 
tion with  representatives  in  practically 
every  state.  In  lesser  numbers  women 
are  being  trained  in  their  own  profes- 
sional curriculum  to  fill  physical  educa- 
tional positions. 

This  is  only  a  brief  and  sketchy  sur- 
vey of  the  great  work  that  George  Huff 
did,  but  it  should  be  sufficient  to  show 
what  an  inspiring  program  he  launched 
and  carried  on.  It  demonstrates  that 
the  University  does  put  into  practice  the 
credo,  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 


Place  Sixth  in  Football 
Beating  Chicago  by  a  score  of  18  to  7 
in  the  closing  game  of  the  season  on 
Stagg  field,  the  Illinois  football  team 
ranked  first  in  the  "second  division" 
of  the  Big  Ten,  leading  Chicago,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  The  Illini 
defeated  Michigan  and  Chicago,  tied 
with  Iowa  and  lost  to  Northwestern, 
the  champion  and  Ohio  State,  runner-up 
for  first  honors.  In  non-conference  com- 
petition Illinois  lost  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  defeated  DePaul  and  Wash- 
ington. 

This   showing  was   considered   credit- 
able and  probably  better  than  could  be 
expected    with    the    available    material. 
The   verdict   everywhere   was   that    Bob 
Zuppke,  had  turned 
in     another     fine 
coaching  job. 


Reading  from  top  to 
bottom  —  First  col- 
umn: Robert  C. 
Zuppke,    Football 

Coach;  Walter  H.  Roettger,  Baseball  Coach; 
Douglas  R.  Mills,  Basketball  Coach.  Second 
column:  Don  C.  Seaton,  Track  Coach;  Edwin 
J.  Manley,  Swimming  Coach;  Harold  E.  Kin- 
ney Wrestling  Coach.  Third  column:  Louis  M. 
Tobin,  Director  of  Publicity,  Athletic  Assn.; 
Charles  E.  Bowen,  Business  Manager,  Ath- 
letic Assn.;  Louise  Freer,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of   Physical   Education   for   Women. 


Basketball  Takes  Spotlight 

Next  to  football  in  popular  favor  is 
basketball,  which  now  takes  the  center 
of  the  stage.  This  season  a  new  coach 
is  at  the  helm.  Douglas  R.  Mills,  '30, 
who  succeeds  Craig  Ruby,  came  here  in 
1935  to  become  freshman  football  coach 
and  is  the  youngest  basketball  coach  in 
the  Big  Ten.  He  was  an  outstanding 
basketball  as  well  as  football  player  as 
an  undergraduate  and  coached  both 
sports  with  signal  success  at  Joliet  high 
school. 
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Gifts  to  the  University  of  Illinois  Through  the  Foundation 


MANY  people  have  the  idea  that 
the  one  object  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  Foundation  is  to  find 
a  person  with  a  million  dollars  who 
wants  to  give  it  away.  While  we  would 
not  scorn  the  million  from  one  indi- 
vidual, we  would  rather  have  $10.00 
each  from  100,000  alumni  because  the 
latter  would  represent  just  99,999  times 
as  much  interest  in  the  University  and 
in  its  well-being  on  the  part  of  its 
alumni  and  former  students.  If  an 
alumnus  has  put  money  into  a  proposi- 
tion, he  is  much  more  liable  to  hold 
that  interest  than  if  he 
never  has  contributed.  If 
we  were  to  have  a  cam- 
paign in  full  swing  for  a 
major  project,  we  would 
want  the  financial  support 
of  our  alumni  and  friends. 

But  we  are  not  looking 
exclusively  for  money. 
You,  my  dear  alumnus, 
may  have  some  old  docu- 
ments, rare  books,  paint- 
ings or  museum  specimens, 
which  you  would  be  glad 
to  contribute  to  the  Uni- 
versity through  the  Foun- 
dation in  order  that  full 
educational  value  may  be 
derived  from  them.  Per- 
haps you  know  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  who  have 
such  things  of  historic 
value  and  who  might  be 
persuaded  to  donate  them 
to  the  University.  An  idea 
of  how  such  source  ma- 
terial is  used  in  graduate 
study  in  a  large  university 
is  conveyed  by  a  state- 
ment which  appeared  on 
page  eight  of  our  Founda- 
tion Bulletin,  No.  3,  and 
made  by  an  officer  of  the 
Illinois  Historical  Survey, 
a  society  created  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  ma- 
terial on  Illinois  and  the 
West  for  the  benefit  of 
historical  workers  in  their 
particular  fields.  The  state- 
ment is  to  the  effect  that 
about  twenty  doctoral  dis- 
sertations and  a  much 
larger  list  of  masters' 
theses  already  are  based  upon  the  mate- 
rial in  the  files  of  the  Society.  This 
shows  how  a  giver  of  historical  docu- 
ments and  other  source  material  puts 
this  material  to  work  when  he  places  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  University  Library 
or  of  a  Department  and  makes  it  avail- 
able for  advanced  study. 

There  is  another  function  of  our 
alumni,  that  is,  of  making  direct  gifts 
of  money  with  which  to  purchase  col- 
lections of  positive  value  already  known 
to  exist,  and  of  which  the  University 
might  be  a  prospective  buyer  if  it  were 
in  possession  of  funds  with  which  to 
negotiate  for  such  collections.  We 
know,  for  example,  of  a  collection  of 
Lincolniana  of  rare  merit  and  wish  we 
had  the  money  to  buy  it.  There  is  no 
more  fitting  place  for  a  fine  Lincoln 
collection  than  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Here  is  something  else  to  think  about, 
dear  alumnus.  Not  long  ago  one  of  our 
alumni  communicated  with  us  stating 
his  desire  to  create  a  fund  with  which 
to    establish    some    special    scholarships 


for  deserving  students.  With  the  help 
of  various  University  officers  a  codicil 
was  drawn  up  and  in  its  final  form  was 
attached  to  the  will  of  the  alumnus. 
This  assures  the  University  on  his  death 
of  an  unmentioned  sum  with  which  to 
carry  on  this  splendid  work.  The  Uni- 
versity authorities  feel  that  there  is  no 
greater  need  in  our  present  development 
than  for  scholarships  of  this  type. 

Over  the  years,  a  great  many  gifts  of 
the  cultural  type  have  been  made  to 
the  University.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1935-36,   in  addition  to  $16,500   for   re- 


PROFESSOR  WINDSOR,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  UNIVERS 
and  of  its  Library  School,  holding  the  rare  first  edition  of  Sir 
"History  of  the  World,"   published  in   1614 


search  work  ($8,500  for  one  or  two 
additional  years),  $20,800  for  instruc- 
tion ($15,000  of  it  for  two  additional 
years),  $3,200  for  scholarships,  $1,000 
for  apparatus  and  $320  for  loan  funds. 
The  following  gifts  have  been  made 
along  the  lines  suggested,  nine  of 
them  through  the  Foundation:  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Gibson  77,  an  engraving 
of  Beethoven  to  the  College  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts  and  chemical  and 
assay  scales  (original  value  $275)  to 
the  Department  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineering;  Crerar  Library, 
thirty-five  volumes  of  "Zeitschrift  fur 
Augenheilkunde"  to  the  College  of 
Medicine;  Mrs.  Alice  V.  B.  Clark,  '91, 
an  oil  painting  of  Dean  T.  A.  Clark 
by  Richard  Hult  to  McKinley  Memor- 
ial Hospital  and  an  old  volume,  1715, 
entitled  "Filosofia  Moral"  by  Dr. 
Emanuel  Tesauro  translated  from  the 
Italian  into  Spanish  by  Don  Gomez 
de  la  Rocha,  originally  given  to  Dean 
T.  A.  Clark  by  the  father  of  Ezequiel 
Aranda  ('93);  Harry  Winston,  a  dia- 
mond   broker    in    New    York    City,    a 


replica  of  the  famous  Jonker  diamond 
(largest  diamond  in  the  world  at  pres- 
ent) to  the  Natural  History  Museum; 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Petersen,  one 
hundred  volumes  from  the  library  of 
the  late  Dr.  Otto  L.  Schmidt,  includ- 
ing valuable  old  books  on  early  medi- 
cine, also  copies  of  medical  journals 
to  complete  sets  in  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine Library;  John  N.  Chester,  '91, 
first  edition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
"History  of  the  World,"  1614,  a  rare 
and  valuable  book,  being  the  first 
gift  secured  through  the  Foundation, 
a  copy  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley's  "Afterwhiles" 
copyrighted  1887  with  title 
page  inscription  by  the 
author  to  James  Newton 
Matthews  '72,  the  first 
matriculated  student  at 
Illinois  and  himself  a  rare 
poetic  genius,  two  letters 
from  Riley  to  Matthews 
in  1890,  and  a  treatise  on 
"Testing  of  Water  Wheels 
and  Machinery"  by  James 
Emerson,  copyright  1881, 
to  Dean  Enger  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Engineering;  Prof. 
W.  S.  Robertson,  Depart- 
ment of  History,  a  bronze 
replica  of  an  original 
medal  by  Vittore  Pisano 
(1397-1455)  depicting 
Cecelia  Conzague,  struck 
in  1447,  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  University's 
collection  of  smaller  ob- 
jects of  art;  Carl  A. 
Abrahamson  of  Chicago, 
two  ancient  mortars,  the 
smaller  one  of  bronze  and 
the  larger  one  of  bell 
metal,  each  with  pestle, 
to  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Pharmacy; 
Col.  Nodine  Post  #140 
G.A.R.  (through  Walter 
Price  of  Champaign),  nine 
volumes  of  manuscript 
records  of  the  Post,  a 
gavel  made  chiefly  from 
materials  found  on  battle- 
fields in  which  members 
of  the  Post  were  engaged, 
and  a  few  old  photo- 
graphs; Directors  of  the 
Urbana  Association  of  Commerce,  all 
N.R.A.  literature  collected  by  the 
association  during  the  past  two  years, 
to  the  University  Library;  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hartman  of  Champaign,  a  powder 
horn  used  by  a  Hessian  soldier  in  the 
Revolutionary  War;  Mr.  Oscar  Mayer 
of  Chicago,  two  paintings  to  be  hung 
in  the  Student  Center  Building;  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Stevens,  four  thousand  pamph- 
lets from  the  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Stevens  to  the  Department  of 
Botany;  Student  Organizations  to  the 
Student  Center  $585  for  furniture, 
games,  etc.;  Dr.  David  Kinley,  four 
rare  Chinese  embroideries;  Public 
Works  of  Art  Project,  a  collection  of 
etchings  and  wood  block  prints  per- 
manently loaned  by  the  Government 
to  the  University. 

Please  keep  in  mind  the  possibility  of 
helping  us  in  these  cultural  directions  as 
well  as  in  more  material  ways.  Our 
active  trusteeship  of  the  Chicago  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Project  has  been  a  real 
service  to  the  University.  May  we 
broaden  that  service  in  still  other  lines. 


ITY  LIBRARY 
Walter  Raleigh's 
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Old  University  Hall,  the 

Patriarch  of  the  Campus 

HTHE  University  of  Illinois,  with  its 
thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  constantly  coming  and  going, 
must  of  necessity  live  largely  in  the 
present.  What  is  here  is  here  to  use 
for  their  beneht  now,  not  yesterday 
or  tomorrow.  For  yesterday's  youth 
is  through  and  tomorrow's  is  coming 
up.  And  yet  tradition,  the  spirit  of  the 
past,  is  an  important  part  of  an  in- 
stitution's fabric,  controls  many  of  its 
policies  and  perhaps  earmarks  its 
graduates. 

Graduates  of  the  '70s,  '80s,  or  '90s 
can  see  in  their  mind's  eye  each  one 
of  those  grand  men  who  guided  them 
through  the  various  subjects  of  the 
limited  curriculum — each  in  his  well- 
worn  office  and  class-room  in  old  Uni- 
versity Hall  and  with  his  kindly  per- 
sonality shining  through  it  all.  Close 
relationships  were  common.  They 
were  an  able,  loyal,  and  self-sacri- 
ficing group.  Several,  like  Burrill, 
Forbes,  Ricker,  Baker,  and  Talbot, 
made  outstanding  contributions  in  the 
development  of  their  chosen  special- 
ties. Others  like  Brownlee,  Crawford, 
Pickard,  Shattuck,  and  Snyder, 
through  their  teaching  abilities  or 
their  lovable  characteristics,  also 
linger  in  our  memories. 

University  Hall  during  this  early 
period  of  the  University's  history  was 
in  its  heyday.  But  through  the  years 
the  addition  of  building  after  building, 
the  improvements  in  construction,  the 
movement  south  of  the  geographical 
center  of  the  campus,  have  robbed  it  of 
about  all  of  its  prestige.  To  the  large 
masses  of  our  later  graduates,  it  is  just 
another  building — even  though  to  those 
(Concluded  on  page  four) 


Nation-Wide  Broadcast  for 
University's  68th  Birthday 

A  NATION-WIDE  hookup  over  the 
blue  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  will  be  the  feature  of 
Founders  Day  which  will  celebrate  the 
University's  68th  birthday  on  Afarch  2. 
(The  University  opened  March  2,  1868.) 
There  will  be  a  half-hour  broadcast 
from  the  campus  from  9:30  to  10:00 
p.m.,  Central  Standard  Time.  The  band 
and  brief  remarks  by  President  Willard 
are  two  features  already  scheduled.  The 
broadcast  will  originate  in  the  Auditor- 
ium and  will  be  witnessed  by  a  capacity 
crowd.  Many  campus  memories  will 
come  back  to  you  on  that  occasion. 

Cooperation  of  alumni  everywhere 
is  necessary  if  this  is  to  be  a  really 
nation-wide  broadcast.  While  NBC  has 
offered  these  facilities  to  the  Univer- 
sity, and  while  it  will  in  turn  make 
available  the  program  to  the  55  stations 
comprising  the  Blue  network,  there  is 
no  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
let stations  to  use  such  sustaining  pro- 
grams. Consequently,  the  alumni  in 
every  section  of  the  country  must  make 
definite  plans  to  get  into  contact  with 
the  stations  in  their  own  areas  which 
are  blue  network  outlets,  and  request 
these  stations  to  schedule  the  Illinois 
program. 

These  contacts  can  be  made  in  two 
ways:  In  the  first  place,  write  personal 
letters  to  the  managers  of  the  stations, 
pointing  out  the  fine  type  of  program 
that  is  to  be  broadcast  and  urging  that 
the  management  include  that  program 
in  its  evening  schedule  of  March  2. 
Hundreds  of  these  alumni  letters  should 
flood  every  station.  Don't  wait  for  the 
other  fellow  to  do  it.  Be  sure  you 
write  yourself,  and  ask  other  alumni 
and  friends  to  do  so. 

The  other  thing  is  to  organize  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  alumni  to  visit  the 
managers  of  these  stations  and  request 
in  person  that  the  program  be  sched- 
( Concluded   on   page   four) 


Here'i^/Your  Next  Move 

Answering  the   Qtifistion  "Where 
Do  I  Come'Tn?" 

\/0U  as  an  alumnus,  after  reading 
the  details  of  the  Tllini  Plan  of 
Coordination  as  published  in  the  last 
issue,  may  have  asked  yourself 
"Where  do  I  come  in  ?" 

An  organization  plan  has  been 
worked  out  which  will  serve  for  almost 
any  alumni  unit.  It  can  be  modified 
to  meet  conditions  in  your  own  com- 
munity. Here  is  where  you  come  in: — 

The  Alumni  Association  will  name  an 

executive  chairman  for  each  community 

who    will    select    seven    Illini    to    act    as 

chairmen    of    the    various    committees 

(Continued  on  page  two) 


President  Willard  Approves  of 
Illini  Plan  of  Coordination 

By  President  A.  C.  Willard 
"T^O  the  Alumni  of  the  University 

*     of  Illinois:- — 

"The  Illini  Plan  of  Coordination 
announced  by  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion and  the  University  Foundation 
speaks  for  itself.  Comprehensive, 
and  including  as  it  does  such  a 
variety  of  alumni  and  university 
objectives,  it  should  appcaJ  to  aluiii- 
ni  everywhere. 

"The  program  as  a  whole  has 
been  developed  broadly,  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  attention  to 
the  proprieties  of  every  activity 
contemplated.  As  an  example  of 
just  one  of  such  activities  the  state- 
ments from  the  officials  of  the 
Athletic  Association  indicate  the 
spirit  and  attitude  with  which  cer- 
tain real  questions  of  policy  were 
approached. 

"No  group  of  citizens  is  more  in- 
terested in  the  progress  and  success 
of  a  college  or  university  than  its 
alumni.  Time  and  again  in  the 
history  of  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities this  interest  has  often  de- 
veloped into  a  lifelong  contact  be- 
tween the  alumnus  and  his  alma 
mater  with  results  which  were 
mutually  stimulating  and  beneficial. 
Whether  inspired  by  a  sense  of 
loyalty,  pride,  or  obligation,  such 
an  interest  deserves  consideration 
and  a  constructive  means  of  ex- 
pression. 

"As  an  effort  to  consolidate  the 
thinking  and  desires  of  all  alumni 
who  wish  to  acknowledge  their 
interest  and  obligation  in  a  tangible 
way,  and  as  a  statement  of  alumni 
policy,  the  plan  is  indeed  a  signif- 
ican-t  step  with  many  possibilities. 
In  brief,  it  is  a  renewed  and  force- 
ful expression  of  the  Illini  spirit 
extending  beyond  the  campus  and 
including  all  Illini,  both  young  and 
old,  who  are  interested  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois." 


Champaign  County  Illini  Launch  the  I.P.C. 


FOR  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  University,  faculty  mem- 
bers, students  and  alumni  have 
come  together  in  a  meeting  for  the 
common  purpose  of  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  University.  This 
history-making  gathering,  which  took 
place  Jan.  12  in  the  Woman's  build- 
ing, launched  the  nation-wide  Illini 
Plan  of  Coordination,  sponsored  by 
the  Alumni  Association,  which  was 
announced  in  the  January  Alumni 
News  and  Bulletin.  This  ten-point  I.P.C. 
is  reprinted  for  reference:  — 

THE  ILLINI  PLAN  OF  COORDINATION 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  plan  so  far  con- 
sidered include:  — 

1.  To  establish  and  carry  on  a  broad  pro- 
gram of  coordination  of  alumni  and  University 
interests. 

2.  To  give  better  cooperation  to  existing 
Illini  clubs. 

3.  To  set  up  new  Illini  clubs,  or  other  alum- 
ni groups  in  every  Illini  community  not  already 
organized. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  various  colleges, 
schools  and  departments  of  the  University  in 
their  programs  of  encouraging  superior  high 
school  students  to  enter  the  University. 

5.  To  establish  more,  and  more  valuable, 
scholarship  awards  based  on  competition  or 
merit. 

6.  To  promote  a  sound  program  for  a  new 
Illini  Union  Building. 

7.  To  promote  better  housing  facilities  at  the 
University. 

8.  To  work  with  the  University  of  Illinois 
Foundation  in  obtaining  gifts  and  endowments 
for   the   University. 

9.  To  establish  a  central  alumni  employment 
bureau   on   the  campus. 

10.  To  keep  in  mind  that  all  of  the  fore- 
going applies  not  only  to  the  University  at 
Champaign-Urbana,  but  also  to  the  colleges  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy  at  Chicago, 
remembering  that  the  latter  have  some  prob- 
lems  peculiarly   their  own. 

Charles  A.  Kiler,  '92,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Alumni  Association,  pre- 
sided. He  said  that  the  object  of  the 
meeting  was  to  form  a  Champaign 
County  organization  to  promote  the 
new  I.P.C.  Other  speakers  were  K.  J. 
T.  Ekblaw,  '09,  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association,  Wendell  Wilson,  '27,  acting 
director  of  athletics,  and  Jack  H. 
Powers,  '17,  coordinator. 

"Much  of  the  strength  of  a  univer- 
sity can  come  from  a  coherent  group 
of  alumni,"  Mr.  Ekblaw  said.  He  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  this 
Champaign  County  group  as  the  key 
organization  in  the  I.P.C.  It  is  the  first 
of  many  organizations  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  state  and  other  Illini  centers 
throughout  the  country,  unifying  for  the 
good  of  the  University  the  influence  of 
132,500  graduates  and   former  students. 

Mr.  Ekblaw  believes  that  the  value  of 
the  University  to  the  state  and  to  its 
alumni  can  be  greatly  built  up  through 
an  energetic  policy  of  increasing  the 
service  which  the  University  itself 
renders.     The    I.P.C.    helps    to    do    this. 

Wendell  Wilson,  '27,  acting  director 
of  athletics,  pointed  out  that  his 
fourteen-point  program,  announced  in 
the  last  IBulletin  and  Alumni  News,  is 
just  one  branch  of  the  large  Illini  Plan 
of  Coordination.  He  stated  that  he  was 
not  surprised  that  some  newspapers  had 
emphasized  the  athletic  angle;  that  part 
of  the  I.P.C.  is  of  course  the  most  in- 
teresting to  the  general  public. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  discussed  the  proper 
organization  and  the  methods  by  which 
the  interests  of  the  athletic  department 


can  be  furthered  by  our  alumni.  Five 
alumni  in  each  county  who  appreciate 
the  reputation  of  Illinois  athletics  and 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  encourage  legitimately  the  best 
athletic  material  to  enroll  at  Illinois  will 
be  a  part  of  a  high  school  relations  com- 
mittee. The  question  of  good  scholar- 
ship is  an  extremely  important  one,  for 
athletes  naturally  must  be  eligible  scho- 
lastically — the  higher  the  scholarship,  the 
better.  The  work  of  the  committee  in- 
volves getting  acquainted  with  eligible 
candidates  and  in  developing  local  en- 
thusiasm, as  well  as  in  securing  summer 
jobs  and  positions  after  graduation. 

On   a   recent   trip   east,   in   connection 
with  the  meeting  of  the  National  Foot- 


COORDINATION 


ball  Coaches  Association,  Mr.  Wilson 
had  talked  with  New  York  Illini.  Several 
of  these  expressed  their  interest  in  se- 
curing good  students  at  the  end  of  their 
sophomore  year,  so  they  could  be  given 
summer  employment  to  prepare  them 
for  profitable  work  in  worth-while  pro- 
fessions after  graduation. 

Jack  Powers,  '17,  coordinator  of  the 
Illini  Plan  of  Coordination,  outlined  the 
committee  organization.  Seven  commit- 
tees are  to  be  appointed,  the  size  de- 
pending on  the  community  ; — University 
relations,  high  school  relations,  scholar- 
ship, membership,  program  and  enter- 
tainment, employment,  and  gifts  and  en- 
dowments.   (More  details,  Column  3.) 

Brief  comments  were  made  by  Prof. 
L.  W.  Williams,  '18  A.M.,  College  o^ 
Education,  Harold  Cope,  '21,  Champaign, 
R.  W.  Marten,  ('13),  Tolono,  R.  A. 
Stipes,  Jr.,  '27,  Champaign,  T.  J.  Pout- 
ing, '25,  Champaign,  and  J.  P.  White- 
hurst,  '38,  a  student  from  Arkansas, 
president  of  the  Dixie  Illini  Club. 

Mr.  Kiler  later  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Dean  M.  L.  Enger,  '06,  Prof. 
W.  L.  Burlison,  '15  Ph.D.,  and  Assistant 
Dean  Irene  Pierson,  '25,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  faculty  and  of  Urbana ;  and 
Paul  Kent,  '20,  Frances  Myers,  '28,  Olen 
G.  Parkhill,  '21,  and  Jack  Watson,  '16, 
representing  Champaign.  This  commit- 
tee is  organizing  Champaign  Co.  with 
Mr.  Watson  as  chairman.  William  Rie- 
gel,    ('08),  of  Tolono,  is  vice-chairman. 
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hereafter  mentioned.  These  chairmen 
will  be  notified  by  the  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  their  appointment 
as  members  of  certain  national  commit- 
tees, of  which  they  shall  be  the  local 
chairmen. 

After  the  various  committeemen  have 
received  their  appointments,  the  execu- 
tive chairman  will  call  together  his  com- 
mittee for  a  meeting.  At  this  meeting 
the  chairman  will  select  the  members  of 
various  sub-committees  and  ask  these 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  near  future, 
when  all  of  the  cards  of  the  alumni  of 
the  community  will  be  divided  up  so 
that  each  will  be  responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Illini. 

The  various  committees  are  as  follows: 

A  Membership  Committee,  which 
shall  consist  probably  of  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  alumni  in  the  county.  This 
committee  together  with  the  executive 
committee  will  decide  about  the  dues,  if 
any,  assessments,  and  the  methods  of 
obtaining  large  turnouts  to  meetings, 
entertainments,  etc. 

A  Program  and  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, to  include  five  to  fifteen  mem- 
bers, depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
county. 

A  University  Relations  Committee, 
to  consist  of  from  five  to  fifteen 
members  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
county.  This  committee  will  work  closely 
with  the  activities  of  the  University, 
will  arrange  for  speakers  from  the  Uni- 
versity, will  make  the  arrangements  for 
various  meetings  where  University  or- 
ganizations are  used,  will  sponsor  Uni- 
versity activities  and  any  programs 
which  the  Board  of  Trustees  wish  to  put 
into  effect. 

A  High  School  Relations  Commit- 
tee, to  consist  of  twelve  alumni,  of 
whom  five  are  to  be  former  athletes  or 
coaches,  suggested  by  the  Athletic  De- 
partment ;  the  other  seven  members  of 
the  committee  to  be  prominent  people 
of  the  county  who  through  their 
prestige  and  personality  will  be  most 
effective  in  persuading  the  higher  quality 
high  school  graduates  to  enter  the  Uni- 
versity. This  committee  will  also  co- 
operate with  the  scholarship  committee 
in  awarding  such  scholarships  as  may 
be  established. 

A  Scholarship  Committee,  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  members,  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  county,  to  establish 
scholarships  either  by  individual  or  by 
group  subscriptions.  These  scholar- 
ships are  to  be  at  least  $100  a  year. 
This  committee  is  to  decide  also  the 
basis  upon  which  the  scholarships  will 
be  awarded  and  cooperate  with  the  high 
school  relations  committee. 

An  Employment  Committee,  of  from 
five  to  fifteen  members,  depending  upon 
the  number  of  alumni  in  the  county,  to 
have  a  two-fold  purpose: — first,  to  ob- 
tain summer  jobs  for  high  school  boys 
and  University  students  who  have  been 
recommended  by  the  high  school  rela- 
tions and  University  relations  commit- 
tees; second,  to  help  Illini  find  suitable 
positions  after  they  have  been  gradu- 
ated. This  committee  will  work  with 
the  central  employment  committee  which 
is  to  be  established  on  the  campus. 

A  Gifts  and  Endowments  Commit- 
tee, of  from  five  to  fifteen  members  de- 
( Concluded  on  page  four) 


Eastern  Alumni  Tell  Wilson  They  Are  Eager  to  Support  I.  P.C. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Illinois  alumni  in 
the  East  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  Illinois  Plan  of  Coordination, 
are  eager  to  know  more  about  it,  and 
will  do  their  part  in  making  it  a  success. 

This  encouraging  report  was  brought 
back  by  Wendell  S.  Wilson,  '27,  acting 
director  of  intercollegiate  athletics, 
whose  visit  to  New  York  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Collegiate  As- 
sociation gave  him  an  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  alumni  of  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

Since  Director  Wilson  represented  the 
athletics  of  the  University,  the  athletic 
phase  of  the  Coordination  Plan  naturally 
came  to  the  fore  in  these  meetings.  The 
alumni  in  the  East  want  to  help. 

Typical  of  the  sentiment  was  this  ex- 
pression by  an  alumnus  in  Pittsburgh: 

"We  alumni  have  been  asked  for  very 
little  by  the  University.  My  wife,  a 
graduate  of  another  university,  pays  an- 
nually to  assist  her  alma  mater.  In  the 
matter  of  a  Union  building,  for  instance, 
I  do  not  think  it  is  for  us  this  far  away 
to  attempt  to  decide  whether  such  a 
structure  is  needed.  If  the  University 
says  that  a  Union  building  is  needed,  the 
University  must  have  one." 

More  can  be  done  in  the  East  in  em- 
ploying graduates  of  the  University, 
alumni  who  are  leaders  in  industry  and 
business  asserted.  They  felt  that  they 
could  find  no  young  men  better  quali- 
fied for  positions  than  graduates  of  their 
own  university;  they  told  Director  Wil- 
son they  wanted  to  keep  in  closer  touch 
with  Illinois  in  this  regard. 

Hope  that  Illinois  athletic  teams  will 
play  in  the  East  from  time  to  time  was 
frequently  expressed.  Alumni  pointed 
out  that  no  Illinois  football  team  had 
appeared    in   the    East   since    Army   was 


played  in  New  York  in  1930  and  that 
the  previous  visit  before  that  game  was 
in  1925  when  Red  Grange  led  the  Illini 
on  their  memorable  trip  to  Philadelphia 
to  conquer  Pennsylvania. 

The  possibility  of  occasional  trips 
East  by  the  Illinois  basketball  and  base- 
ball teams  was  also  discussed.  It  would 
mean  much  to  the  athletic  prestige  of 
the  University. 

New^  York  Alumni  Have  Fine  Meet- 
ing. Eugene  Stephens,  '28,  presided 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York  in  the 
Railway  Exchange  club  on  Dec.  28,  as 
L.  E.  Yeager,  '18,  president,  was  unable 
to  be  present.  President  Yeager  later 
assured  Mr.  Wilson  of  the  loyal  support 
of  the  New  York  Illini. 

Fifty  alumni  were  present.  After  Di- 
rector Wilson's  formal  talk  explaining 
the  Coordination  Plan,  there  was  an  in- 
formal discussion  participated  in  by 
many.  It  was  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  meetings  the  New  York 
organization   has   had   in   many  years. 

In  addition  to  meeting  these  alumni 
at  the  dinner,  Mr.  Wilson  also  talked 
with  many  others  individually.  The 
meeting  of  the  National  Collegiate  As- 
sociation, Football  Coaches  Association 
and  kindred  organizations,  brought 
several  oldtime  athletes  to  New  York 
and,  they  too  expressed  approval  of  the 
movement  to  unite  the  alumni  for  the 
general  progress  of  the  University. 

Philadelphia  Illini  Gather.  Fred  A. 
Healy,  '15,  who  had  organized  the 
meeting,  presided  at  a  gathering  of  18 
alumni  in  Philadelphia  at  the  Downtown 
club  on  Jan.  6.  There  were  no  formal 
speeches  here,  all  sitting  around  a  table 
and  joining  in  the  discussion.  The  Co- 
ordination Plan  in  all  its  details  met 
with  hearty  approval. 


Pittsburgh    Alumni    Show    Interest. 

Director  Wilson's  final  appearance  in  the 
East  was  at  Pittsburgh,  where  14  aluin- 
ni  met  at  the  faculty  club  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  on  Jan.  7.  R.  R. 
McGregor,  '26,  presided.  What  the  Pitts- 
burgh meeting  lacked  in  numbers  it 
more  than  made  up  in  spirit. 

Many  Turn  Out  in  Chicago.  More 
than  100  Chicago  alumni  turned  out  to 
hear  Director  Wilson  on  Jan.  14  in  the 
Illini  diningroom  at  Mandel's.  This  was 
one  of  the  largest  noon  luncheons  of 
the  Chicago  Illini  club  since  the  cam- 
paign to  erect  the  Memorial  Stadium 
15  years  ago.  Frank  E.  Rokusek,  '24, 
president,  presided.  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association  and 
Jack  H.  Powers,  coordinator,  were  also 
present.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  on  the 
athletic  program  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  formal  talk,  many  remained  to 
give  suggestions  and  ask  questions. 

Acting  Director  Wilson's  Engage- 
ments. Director  Wilson  has  a  crowded 
calendar  of  engagements,  in  addition  to 
his  many  executive  responsibilities. 

His  partial  itinerary  is  as  follows: 

Jan.  27 — Columbus,    O.,    Illini    Club.     Noon 
meeting. 
Testimonial  dinner  for  Director  L. 
W.  St.  John,  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, at  night. 

Feb.    2— Rockford,    111.,    Illini    Club.     Night 
meeting. 

Feb.    A — Bloomington,  III.,  Illini  Club. 

Feb.    8 — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Illini  Club. 

Feb.  12 — Davenport,  la.,   Father  &  Son  din- 
ner. First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Feb.  22— Decatur,  111.,  Rotary  Club. 

Coach  Zuppke  to  Start  Practice. 
Coach  Bob  Zuppke  will  start  football 
practice  Feb.  8. 

After  this  is  over  he  will  make  sev- 
eral speeches  at  least,  and  do  all  he  can 
to  assist  in  the  campaign  to  mobilize  the 
alumni   forces  of  Illinois.  • 


Two  More  Faculty  Men  Receive  High  Honors 


PROF.  A.  N.  TAL- 
BOT, '81,  received 
the  John  Fritz  gold 
medal  for  1937,  at 
the  84th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers held  in  New 
York,  Jan.  20  -  24. 
This  is  considered  by 
American  engineers 
as  the  highest  honor 
of  their  profession. 
It  has  been  presented 
each  year  for  the  past 
33  years  by  the  So- 
cieties of  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical,  and 
Mining  &  Metallurgical  Engineers. 

"Moulder  of  men,  eminent  consultant  of 
engineering  projects,  leader  of  research,  and 
outstanding  educator  in  civil  engineering," 
was  the  citation. 

The  list  of  previous  recipients  includes  Kel- 
vin (190S),  Bell  (1907),  Edison  (1908),  Goe- 
thals  (1919),  Wright  (1920),  Marconi  (1923), 
and  Hoover   (1929.) 

Prof.  Talbot,  though  now  emeritus,  is  still 
active  on  the  University  staff,  was  for  36 
years  head  of  the  department  of  theoretical  & 
applied  mechanics. 


mini  Like  the  I.P.C. 

CEVERAL  alumni  have  written  to 
^  Jack  Powers,  praising  the  new 
mini  Plan  of  Coordination.  Here 
are  excerpts  from  some  letters: — 

"As  I  view  the  Illini  Plan  of  Coordi- 
nation, there  can  be  little  criticism  of 
the  aims  which  it  is  desired  to  achieve, 
though  a  reasonable  accomplishment  of 
them  depends  entirely  on  the  perma- 
nent upbuilding  in  the  local  Illini  units." 
— S.  J.  McGrath,  '06,  president,  St.  Louis 
Illini  Club. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
plan  and  am  quite  anxious  to  do  my 
part  in  making  it  a  success." — J.  M.  Mc- 
Cune,  '13,  McCune,  Caldwell  &  Down- 
ing, Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

"I  heartily  concur  in  the  ideas  and 
believe  that  with  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  alumni  the  matters  stated  can  all 
be  worked  out." — Fred  H.  Kelly,  '16, 
attorney,  Mattoon. 

"I  am  very  much  interested  in  a 
definite  program  for  alumni  cooperation. 
I  believe  that  it  is  a  most  attractive  and 
most  necessary  plan  for  study  by  the 
alumni  of  the  University." — Kay  Ken- 
nedy, '17,  attorney,   Bloomington. 

"Was  pleased  to  learn  some  time  back, 
of  the  work  you  are  carrying  forward. 
It  is  just  what  we  have  needed." — 
Hank  Hager,  '17,  Gibson  City. 

"The  Illini  Plan  of  Coordination 
sounds  very  good,  and  no  doubt  will  go 
a  long  way  in  pulling  Illinois  back  to 
its  proper  place." — Frank  Scharfenberg, 
'22,  Scharfenberg  Bros.,  Streator. 

"Your  letter  was  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  stimulating  effect.  At  last,  so  it 
seems,  we  are  heading  in  the  right  di- 
rection. In  my  opinion  you  will  find 
a  large  number  of  alumni  eager  to  co- 
operate."— W.  R.  Spurlock,  '24,  Eli  Lilly 
&  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

"I  have  been  keenly  enthusiastic  about 
the  project.  Just  give  us  a  couple  of 
weeks'  warning  and  we  will  attempt  to 
round  up  the  most  enthusiastic  Illini 
gathering  ever  held  in  these  parts." — 
Dick  Ramey,  '27,  sports  editor  of  the 
Register-Republic,   Rockford. 

"Your  plans  for  organizing  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  alumni  throughout 
the  country  for  a  greater  and  stronger 
organization  of  the  Illinois  alumni  meet 
with  my  hearty  approval." — Joseph  F. 
Diver,    '33,   attorney,    Lawrenceville. 


WILBUR  M.  WIL- 
SON, research  pro- 
fessor of  civil  engi- 
neering, was  awarded 
the  J.  James  Croes 
medal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil 
Engineers  at  the  so- 
ciety's 84th  annual 
convention,  Jan.  20- 
24  in  New  York.  The 
award  was  given  for 
an  outstanding  paper, 
"Tests  of  Multiple- 
Span  Reinforced  Con- 
crete  Arch   Bridges." 

Prof.  Wilson's  degrees  are  M.E.  (Iowa 
State,  '00),  and  M.S.  (Cornell,  '04.)  He  was 
on  the  Iowa  State  faculty  for  five  years  and 
in  industrial  work  for  six.  He  has  been  on 
the  civil  engineering  faculty  at  Illinois  since 
1913,  is  the  author  or  joint  author  of  nineteen 
bulletins  and  three  circulars  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station. 

The  laboratory  tests  of  multiple-span  arches, 
the  subject  of  Prof.  Wilson's  paper,  are  part 
of  a  special  investigation  he  has  been  conduct- 
ing for  ten  years.  A  model  of  one  of  his 
three-span  arch  structures  was  exhibited  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  exhibition  in  Chicago. 
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pending  upon  the  size  of  the  county,  and 
to  be  made  up  mainly  of  lawyers.  This 
committee  is  to  work  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois  Foundation  by  keeping 
in  constant  touch  with  the  alumni  and 
friends  of  the  University  and  by  helping 
the  Foundation  induce  them  to  make 
donations  to  and  establish  endowment 
funds  for  the  University  through  the 
Foundation. 

If  there  is  already  an  organized  Illini 
Club  in  the  community,  the  executive 
chairman  of  the  Illini  Plan  of  Coordina- 
tion and  the  executive  committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  the  chairmen  of  the  fore- 
going committees,  are  to  use  the  Illini 
Club  for  the  organization  and  to  work 
in  close  accord  with  it.  When  new  Illini 
Club  officers  are  elected,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  make  the  president  of  the 
Illini  Club  also  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  However,  in  most 
instances,  it  is  better  to  have  younger 
people  to  fill  the  officers'  positions  in 
the  Illini  Club,  and  to  have  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Illini  Plan 
of  Coordination  the  middle-age  alumni 
who  have  established  themselves  and 
who  on  account  of  their  prestige  in  the 
community  can  do  more  as  chairmen 
of  these  committees. 

As  soon  as  the  committees  have  been 
selected,  a  date  should  be  set  for  an 
organization  meeting  to  which  all  alum- 
ni in  the  countv  will  be  invited. 


Nation-Wide  Broadcast 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
uled.  That  committee  might  include 
persons  who  are  well  known  locally  in 
business,  in  civic  enterprises,  in  public 
office,  etc.  Also  this  committee  should 
get  local  musical  groups,  including  the 
directors  of  high  school  bands  and  or- 
chestras, to  join  in  the  request  to  the 
radio  station. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
station  often  makes  up  its  program 
schedule  far  in  advance  and  the  letters 
therefore  should  be  started  on  their  way 
relatively  soon.  Further,  some  sales- 
manship may  be  necessary  because  many 
of   these  outlet   stations   may  have   sold 


Old  University  Hall 

(Continued  from  page  one) 
of  the  earlier  period,  it  is  full  of  memo- 
ries and  traditions. 

"Time  marches  on."  Some  day,  when 
by  legislative  appropriations  a  new 
building  will  be  made  possible,  the  old 
one  will  have  to  be  torn  down.  It  is 
something  of  a  fire  hazard,  and  is  too 
big  to  be  left  as  a  museum  piece.  Even 
though,  as  President  Willard  has  said, 
"It  is  today  the  most-used  building  on 
the  campus,"  the  fact  remains  that  large 
sums  are  necessary  to  keep  it  in  sound 
condition.  It  has  already  stood  beyond 
its  allotted  years. 

The  following  summary  of  the  work 
now  carried  on  in  University  Hall  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  an  extensive 
building  program  will  be  necessary  when 
and  if  the  old  building  has  to  go. 

School  of  Journalism — Twenty-seven  class- 
rooms (some  used  also  for  English,  German, 
Romance  languages,  history,  &  public  speak- 
ing) ;    six    offices,    one   lecture    room,    a    library. 

English,  German,  Romance  Languages,  & 
Public  Speaking  Departments — Twenty-six 
offices. 

Psychology  Department — Twenty-eight  of- 
fices and  private  laboratories,  four  large  labo- 
ratories. 

Archeology  and  University  Extension  De- 
partment— Five    rooms. 

Adelphic,  Philomathean,  &  Alethenai 
Halls;  Practice  Theater. 

Daily  Illini,  Illio,  Star  Course,  &  Ath- 
lktic   Association — Eight   rooms. 

The  modern  idea  is  to  build  for  a 
college,  school,  or  department  according 
to  its  present  needs  or  prospects.  Natur- 
ally, with  millions  invested  in  buildings, 
only  fire-proof  construction  is  con- 
sidered on  new  work.  The  oldest  should 
go  first,  and  therefore  University  Hall, 
after  64  years,  is  slated   for  retirement. 


their  time  to  some  local  commercial 
program  for  that  half  hour  on  March  2. 
This  would  have  to  be  cancelled  if  the 
Illinois  program  is  to  be  used. 

Just  what  the  final  program  will  in- 
clude is  not  known  at  this  writing.  Per- 
haps the  Glee  Club  will  do  a  number  or 
two;  perhaps  Coach  Zuppke  or  Presi- 
dent Karl  Ekblaw  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation will  share  the  speaking  periods 
with  President  Willard.  However, 
speeches  will  be  only  a  minute  or  two 
in  duration,  the  major  part  of  the  time 
going  to  the  band. 

Remember  the  time  for  the  broadcast: 
March  2,  9:30  to  10:00  p.m.,  Central 
Standard  Time;  10:30  to  11:00  Eastern 
Time,  and  7:30  to  8:00  Pacific  Coast 
time.  For  your  guidance  in  knowing 
which  stations  to  look  for,  here  is  a  list 
of  the  blue  network  of  NBC:  — 

WIRE,  Indianapolis;  WJZ,  New  York; 
WBZ,  Boston:  WBZA,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
WEAN,  Providence ;WICC,  Bridgeport;  WFIL, 
Philadelphia;  WBAL,  Baltimore;  WMAL, 
Washington;  WSYR,  Syracuse;  WHAM,  Ro- 
chester; WEBR,  Buffalo;  KDKA,  Pittsburg; 
WGAR,  Cleveland;  WXYZ.  Detroit;  WCKY, 
Cincinnati;  WENR-WLS,  Chicago;  KWK,  St. 
Louis;  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids;  KSO,  Des 
Moines;  KOIL,  Omaha;  WREN,  Kansas  City; 
WRVA,  Richmond;  WTAR,  Norfolk:  WPTF, 
Raleigh;  WIS,  Columbia,  S.  C;  WJAX,  Jack- 
sonville; WFLA-WSUN,  Tampa;  WIOD, 
Miami;  WAVE,  Louisville;  WSM,  Nashville; 
WMC,  Memphis;  WSB,  Atlanta;  WAPI,  Birm- 
ingham; WSMB,  New  Orleans;  KVOO,  Tulsa; 
WKY,  Oklahoma  City;  WFAA,  Dallas;  WBAP, 
Fort  Worth;  KPRC;,  Houston;  WOAI,  San 
Antonio;  WTMJ,  Milwaukee;  WIBA,  Madi- 
son;; KSTP,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul;  WEBC, 
Duluth-Superior;  WD  AY,  Fargo;  KFYR,  Bis- 
marck; KVOD,  Denver;  KGC),  San  Francisco; 
KECA,  Los  Angeles;  KFSD,  San  Diego;  KEX, 
Portland,  Ore.;  KJR,  Seattle;  KGA,  Spokane; 
KGHF,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  WTCN,  St.  Paul. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  looked  like  this  when  it  opened,  69  years  ago.  This  old  structure  (now  no 
longer  standing),  built  in  1862  as  the  Champaign-Urbana  Institute,  was  acquired  by  the  City  of 
Urbana  together  with  ten  acres  of  land  (the  present  Illinois  Field)  in  1867  and  was  a  part  of  the 
inducements  of  Champaign  County  in  favor  of  Urbana  as  the  location  of  the  new  University.  This 
building,  all  ready  to  move  into,  was  no  small  factor  in  winning  the  battle  for  Champaign  County. 
After  University  Hall  was  built  in  1873,  the  old  building  was  used  only  as  a  dormitory.  It  was 
partly  wrecked  in  a  storm,   and  was  torn  down   in   1880. 

Illini  Plan  of  Coordination  Takes  Important 
Step  Ahead;  Wide-Spread  Continuing  Cam- 
paign for  Union  Building  and  Other  Projects 
Announced  on  Founders'  Day;  March  2, 
as  Birthday  Gift  to  University 


As  THE  climax  of  the  University's 
birthday  party  March  2  (69  years 
old),  celebrated  not  only  on  the 
campus  but  at  many  Illini  meetings 
throughout  the  country  receiving  the 
nation-wide  broadcast  from  the  campus, 
came  the  announcement  of  a  vast  alumni 
campaign  for  the  new  Illini  Union  build- 
ing and  for  other  worthy  campus  proj- 
ects, to  extend  through  not  merely  a  few 
months  but  to  be  continued  as  a  per- 
manent policy.  A  more  welcome  birth- 
day gift  for  the  University  could  hardly 
have  been  devised. 

All-inclusive.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  announcement  mentions  not 
only  the  new  Unim  building  but  also 
other  projects.  The  University  of  Illi- 
nois Foundation  becomes  in  fact  a  per- 
manent Illini  Community  Chest,  a 
clearing-house  through  which  gifts  of 
all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes  are  col- 
lected and  administered.  Decisions  as  to 
what  the  money  shall  be  used  for  will 
be  made  by  members  of  the  Foundation 
Board  of  Directors,  who  are  elected  by 
the    Alumni    Association.     Members    of 

'Actually,  the  day  the  University  opened, 
in  1868.  The  University  was  charterecf  Feb. 
28,   1867. 


the  Alumni  Association  through  their 
votes  for  ofticers  and  directors  thus 
have  a  voice  in  choosing  the  F"ounda- 
tion  directors,  who  in  turn  decide  how 
the  contributions  are  to  be  used  (except 
in  cases  of  restricted  gifts.) 

To  Unify  and  Perpetuate  Alumni 
Giving.  The  opening  announcement 
made  on  Founders'  Day  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  plan  which  will  not  only  stimu- 
late and  build  up  alumni  giving  but  will 
unify,  centralize,  and  perpetuate  it 
through  the  years.  In  the  past  we  have 
had  various  money-raising  campaigns 
going  on  among  the  alumni.  Some,  like 
the  $2,000,000  Stadium  campaign,  were 
successful;  some  were  not.  The  common 
thing  about  them  all  was:  they  had  their 
day  and  ceased  to  be.  There  was  no  con- 
tinuing effort  from  one  to  another.  The 
gaps  were  not  bridged.  One  sector  of 
alumni  enthusiasm  would  be  fanned  to 
brightness,  but  would  soon  die  down, 
and  would  be  known  no  more.  There 
was  no  Illini  Plan  of  Coordination. 

Illini  Union  Building.  First  on  the 
list  of  objectives  f)f  the  new  permanent 
plan  of  alumni  giving  is  of  course  the 
Illini   Union   building,  and   a  great  deal 
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will  bf«a.id  about 'this  ^  the  montns  to 
come.  Qy wffgJU  cstimare's /^bw  that  at 
least  $1,000,DCw>/vWU  be  needed  for  the 
cost  of  the  buildini  rOfpej-  and  $300,000 
for  the  equipment  ana  fnc^^i^hings.  The 
University  will  furnish  the  lari*!  Sev- 
eral drawings  have  been  made.  Three 
sites  have  been  under  consideration. 

Other  projects,  such  as  scholarship 
funds  and  student  housing,  are  also  on 
the  list.  All  such  things  will  be  most 
carefully  considered  before  any  alumni 
money  is  put  into  them.  The  Illini  Union 
building  already  has  hearty  approval 
from  many  sources.  It  would  be  built 
immediately  if  funds  were  available. 

"Gift  of  Effort"  and  Gift  of  Money. 
Previous  issues  of  this  Foundation  Bul- 
letin have  emphasized  the  "gift  of  effort" 
aspect  of  the  Illini  Plan  of  Coordina- 
tion; this  present  issue  stresses  the  gift 
of  money.  By  "gift  of  effort"  is  meant 
such  contribution  of  your  own  time  and 
talent  as  you  can  spare  to  the  welfare 
of  the  University  of  Illinois.  For 
instance,  the  I.P.C.  organization  in  your 
community  includes  a  high  school  rela- 
tions committee,  through  which  you 
can  give  especially  valuable  service  to 
your  University. 

Letters,  Telegrams,  and  Telephone 
Messages  from  Illini  groups  in  vari- 
ous places  give  us  assurance  that  the 
I.P.C.  is  sound  and  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  On  Page  4  of  this  Bulletin 
are  given  summaries  of  I.P.C.  activities 
going  on  in  many  localities.  You  as  an 
alumnus  are  earnestly  invited  to  identify 
yourself  with  your  local   group. 


Founders'  Day  March  2  was  by  far 
the  most  elaborately  celebrated  event  of 
its  kind  ever  known  here.  Not  only  were 
the  evening  exercises  in  the  Auditorium 
enjoyed  by  the  local  audience  there  of 
students,  local  alumni,  and  other  towns- 
people, but  the  blue  network  of  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  carried 
the  program  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Thousands  of  Illini  heard  it,  either  indi- 
vidually from  their  own  homes,  or  in 
groups  gathered  in  banquet  halls.  They 
heard  the  bands,  the  glee  club,  President 
Willard,  President  Ekblaw,  Coach 
Zuppke,  and  Coordinator  Jack  Powers. 
To  get  all  of  these  fitted  exactly  into  30 
minutes  took  a  lot  of  planning  and  co- 
ordination— but  why  have  the  Illini 
Plan  of  Coordination  if  we  don't  use  it? 
There  was  no  place  for  the  long-winded 
old  grad  who  gets  going  at  Com- 
mencement banquets  and  forgets  to  stop. 

The  University's  birthdays  have  not 
been  celebrated  with  much  regularity 
through  the  years.  There  were  observ- 
ances now  and  then  in  the  '70s  and  '80s,, 
and  a  modest  one  in  1918,  the  50th  an- 
niversary. On  the  60th  in  1928,  the  Uni- 
versity's radio  station,  WILL,  was  used, 
and  we  had  a  radio  birthday  for  the 
first  time.  In  1934  the  Student-Alumni 
Association  took  a  hand  and  added 
"traditions  week"  to  the  program.  The 
S.-A.  also  had  a  prominent  part  in 
organizing  the  program  this  year,  as  did 
also  the  newly-revived  Champaign 
County  Illini  Club. 


The  University  Request  to  Legislature  to  be  $12,654,102  for 

the  1937-39  Biennium 


nrO  CARRY  it  through  the  next  two- 
*  year  period,  the  University  will 
request  from  the  present  General  Assem- 
bly an  appropriation  now  estimated  at 
$12,654,102  from  the  tax  revenues  of  the 
State,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  amount  requested  will  be  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  that  received  in 
1929-31,  when  the  appropriation  from  tax 
revenues  was  $12,115,000,  and  the  Uni- 
versity's enrollment  was  lower — 12,413. 
For  the  current  year  the  enrollment  is 
12,919,  the  largest  in  its  history. 

The  Trustees  will  also  ask  that  the 
Federal  funds  received  by  the  State  for 
the  use  of  the  University  be  reappro- 
priated  to  it  and  that  its  own  income 
from  fees,  sales,  and  other  sources  paid 
into  the  State  treasury,  as  required  by 
law,  also  be  appropriated  to  it.  These 
items  total  $3,745,530,  which,  added  to 
tax  funds  asked,  would  give  the  Univer- 
sity $8,199,816  a  year  for  all  purposes 
during  the  biennium,  of  which  $6,327,051 
a  year  would  come  from  state  tax 
revenues. 

Increased  Faculty.  In  commenting 
on  the  need  for  the  proposed  increase, 
President  A.  C.  Willard  of  the  Univer- 
sity stated  that  "first  of  all,  additional 
instructors  must  be  provided  to  take 
care  of  the  increase  of  nearly  3,000 
students  (about  30%)  in  three  years. 
These  additions  must  be  teachers  of  ex- 
perience and  maturity." 

The  Board  of  Trustees  believes  that 
funds  are  essential  for  additional  staff 
members  of  distinction  to  replace  nu- 
merous losses  which  the  University  has 
suffered  in  past  years  to  other  institu- 
tions, to  industry,  and  through  death  or 
retirement.  Furthermore,  it  is  considered 


essential  to  provide  appropriate  salaries 
for  present  faculty  members  who  have 
distinguished  themselves,  in  order  to 
avoid  further  inroads  by  attractive  offers 
from  other  sources.  The  Board  believes 
that  the  University  would  be  remiss  in 
its  duty  to  preserve  its  educational 
standards  if  it  did  not  consider  further 
salary  adjustments,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  its  scales  in  general  are  still  con- 
siderably below  what  they  were  four 
years  ago  when  material  reductions  were 
made. 

Dr.  Willard  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the   proposed   budget  does  not  mean  an 


ANNOUNCING 

A    Concert   by   the    University   of    Illinois 

Concert  Band  and  the  Glee  Club  of  the 

Colleges  of   Medicine,   Dentistry, 

and    Pharmacy 

At  3:30  p.m.,  March  4 

in  the  Auditorium  Theater, 

Chicago 

Reserved    Seats    on    Sale    at    the 

Auditorium    Box    Office 

25<   to   75< 

Auspices  of 
Student  Activities  Committee 
Chicago  Professional  Colleges 


increase  over  the  scale  of  expenditures 
prevailing  prior  to  1931.  It  is  larger 
only  as  compared  with  the  present  bien- 
nial appropriation,  and  because  the  Uni- 
versity retrenchments  in  the  last  three 
or  four  years  were  down  to  a  scale  of 
expenditures  about  one-third  lower  than 


in  the  decade  1921-31.  "This  condition 
cannot  be  continued,"  the  President  said, 
"without  serious  danger  to  the  educa- 
tional standards  and  reputation  of  the 
University." 

For  Buildings,  $1,875,000.  The  bien- 
nial appropriation  of  $12,654,102  from 
State  tax  revenues  which  the  Trustees 
will  ask  of  the  Legislature  will  include 
a  total  of  $1,875,000  to  be  spent  for  addi- 
tions to  its  plant:  — 

Equipment      for      second     unit      of 

Medical   &   Dental   building  in 

Chicago $     350  000 

Addition    to     Library    building....  350  000 

Agricultural    Laboratory    buildings.  425   000 

Remodeling  of  and  addition  to  Old 

Agricultural     building    for    use 

of     Chemistry 250  000 

Journalism     building     &    equipment         250  000 

Addition    to    Student    Hospital 150  000 

Land    purchases 100  000 

Total $1  875  000 

Every  one  of  the  items  can  be  more 
than  justified.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  University  has  done  practically  no 
building  during  the  last  four  years," 
President  Willard  said,  "it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  for  the  University  to  ask 
less  than  $2,000,000  for  this  purpose  to 
be  spent  before  July  1,  1939.  The  growth 
of  the  student  body  has  been  some 
3,000  persons  in  the  last  three  years — 
about  half  of  whom  were  added  this 
year.  There  is  almost  certain  to  be  a 
material  further  increase  during  the 
next  two  years.  Not  only  must  we  meet 
these  much  greater  demands  on  the 
teaching  staff,  but  there  are  also  increas- 
ing requests  for  additional  services 
which  the  University  renders  the  State 
in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  To  meet  all 
of  these  needs  the  University  is  com- 
pelled to  ask  for  additional  funds  for  a 
larger  staff,  and  for  much  needed  addi- 
tions to  its  present  buildings." 


Progress  of  Illini  Plan  of  Coordination  Organization 


THE  new  Illini  Plan  of  Coordination 
has  enlisted  the  support  of  the 
alumni  in  a  most  gratifying  manner.  In 
58  centers  reported  here  the  organiza- 
tions are  practically  complete.  As  we  go 
to  press  this  report  is  as  near  up  to  the 
minute  as  possible,  although  new  organi- 
zations are  being  reported  daily.  Aleet- 
ings  were  particularly  numerous  in  the 
last  week  of  February,  just  prior  to  the 
big  NBC  broadcast  on  March  2,  and  of 
course  were  too  late   for  mention  here. 

Alton.  The  Illini  in  this  area  are  being 
organized  under  the  direction  of  Ab  Uuncan, 
(•26),  Karl  Hoaglund,  '29,  J.  B.  Hays,  ('08), 
Paul  Cousley,  Jr.,  '29,  and  Louis  Simonich,  '25. 

Aurora.  Fourteen  alumni  attended  a  lunch- 
eon at  the  Aurora  Hotel  Jan.  26.  H.  A. 
Barber,  'ii,  of  the  Barber-Greene  Company. 
was  elected  executive  chairman  for  the  south 
half  of  Kane  County;  John  Snook,  '35,  chair- 
man of  the  higli  school  relations  committee. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  district  should  include 
the  cities  of   Batavia  and   Geneva. 

Belleville.  The  Illini  here  were  preparmg 
for  an  important  all-alumni  dinner  Marcli  2. 
W.   E.   Krebs,  '16,   is  executive  chairman. 

Benton.  A  luncheon  meeting  was  held  at 
Benton,  with  eleven  alumni  attending.  All  were 
enthusiastic  over  the  I.  P.  C.  and  wanted  to 
start  the  Franklin  County  organization  at 
once.  Judge  Everett  Lewis,  '24,  of  Benton 
accepted  the  county  chairmanship,  and  a  meet- 
ing was  arranged  for  all   Illini  on   March  2. 

Bloomington.  On  Feb.  4  Wendell  S.  Wilson, 
'27,   acting   director   of   athletics,   and   Jack    H. 


Powers,  '17,  national  coordinator,  spoke  before 
104  enthusiastic  Illini.  The  McLean  County 
mini  Club  was  reorganized  and  the  following 
officers  elected:  Roy  Taylor  Jr.,  '32,  presi- 
dent;   Charles   Crain,   '35,   vice-president;    John 

D.  Holden,  'i2,  secretary.  The  group  voted 
to  go  forward  with  the  Illini  Plan  of  Coordina- 
tion and  to  have  a  dance  on  the  evening  of 
March  2  to  hear  the  broadcast.  State  Repre- 
sentative L.  C.  Sieberns  offered  to  allow  the 
club  to  distribute  his  four  scholarships  for  the 
iie.Kt   four   years. 

Centralia.  An  evening  meeting  was  hehl 
with  25  alumni  in  attendance.  John  Wham. 
'25,  presided.  This  group  heartily  approved  the 
I.  P.  C.  and  immediately  started  plans  to 
organize  for  a  county  meeting  on  March  2. 
Charles  Wham,  '12,  spoke  on  the  value  of  the 
University  and  the  important  part  the  Marion 
County    alumni    can    play    in    its    welfare. 

Champaign-Urbana.  The  Champaign  County 
Illini  Club  has  been  organized  with  J.  W. 
Watson,  '15,  executive  chairman,  and  W.  E. 
Riegel,  ('09),  co-chairman.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  under  the  I.  P.  C.  plan  and 
active  work  has  been  begun.  Chairmen  of  the 
committees  are  J.  G.  Thomas,  '23,  Mrs. 
Willard  Goodman,  '19,  Frances  Myers,  '28, 
Harold    Cope,    '20,    L.    M.    Rovelstad,    '22,   and 

E.  R.    Peters,    ('18). 

Chicago.  The  Illini  Club  of  Chicago  is  cer- 
tainly going  places.  On  March  2  the  members 
are  giving  (with  the  lllinae  Club  of  Chicago) 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  past,  present  and 
incoming  trustees  of  the  University.  Provost 
A.  J.  Harno  and  Prof.  James  W.  Garner  are 
the  principal  speakers.  The  big  broadcast  from 
the  Auditorium  on  the  campus  in  Urbana 
will  be  heard  at  9:30  p.m.  The  band  has  been 
chosen  to  open  the  Chicago  Charter  Jubilee 
celebration   which   will   be  held   that   same   eve- 


ning in  the  Chicago  Stadium,  with  a  capacity 
audience  of  more  than  2S,00()  people  in  pros- 
pect. The  Chicago  Illini  Club  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  securing  a  block  of  seats  for  the 
Illinois-Northwestern  basketball  game  on 
March  6.  Frank  Rokusek,  president  of  the 
Club,  is  campaigning  for  1,000  club  members 
by  May  1 — a  pretentious  program,  but  not 
an   impossible   one. 

Cincinnati.  William  C.  Savage,  '17,  called 
together  the  Illini  here  for  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing on  Feb.  18,  at  which  time  Wendell  S. 
Wilson  and  Jack  H.  Powers  explained  the 
I.    P.   C. 

Cleveland.  The  Cleveland  Illini  Club  had 
the  annual  meeting  Feb.  24,  at  which  time 
Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H.  Powers  told 
about  the  I.  P.  C.  The  Cleveland  Illini  Club 
heartily  approved  the  plan  and  agreed  to  go 
forward  with  it  immediately. 

Columbus.  Floyd  B.  Hobart,  '20,  organized 
an  Illini  Club  meeting  for  the  night  of  March 
2  with  Prof.  Fred  A.  Russell,  president  of 
the  Athletic  Association  of  the  Universi'".  as 
speaker  of  the  evening. 

Danville.     David   Twomey,    '28,    secretary   of 

the    chamber    of    commerce    of    Danville,    was 

elected      executive      chairman      for      Vermilion 

county    at    a    meeting   early    in    February.    His 

(Concluded  on  page  four) 
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THE  STUDENT  BRIGADE,  in  formation  on  Military  Day.  The 
reviewing  stand  for  the  government  representatives  and  for  other  guests 
is    in    the    center    foreground,    just    south    of    Armory    avenue.     The    men 


look  small — but  there  are  4,000  of  them  in  the  picture,  and  the  formation 
is  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  Insets:  left.  Col.  Fred  R.  Brown, 
Commandant;   right,   Paul  W.   Neidhardt,  student  colonel. 


The  Military  Brigade  at  the  University  of  Illinois 


OUR  military  department,  which  is 
the  same  age  as  the  University  and 
could  also  celebrate  a  birthday  March  2, 
is  just  one  of  a  number  of  things  we 
are  proud  of  at  Illinois.  It  is  the  biggest 
thing  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  maybe 
in  the  world,  and  always  receives  high 
praise  from  the  commanding  general  at 
the  annual  inspection,  as  the  nation's 
finest  R.O.T.C.  As  one  of  Aus  Hard- 
ing's 120-piece  bands  swings  into  action 
with  military  precision  for  the  "sound- 
ing-ofi"  ceremony  before  the  assembled 
brigade,  we  are  reminded  of  our  little 
band  of  25  strutting  through  the  same 
performances  in  the  gay  '90s — only  it 
is  so  different.  In  those  days  we 
mustered  perhaps  200  cadets;  today 
4,200  spread  over  the  immense  parade 
ground  in  brigade  formation.  Then,  one 
lone  army  officer  represented  the  U.S. 
Government ;  now  we  have  a  ranking 
colonel  as  commandant  and  25  other 
army  officers  as  instructors.  Time  has 
not  dimmed  the  interest  which  the  stu- 
dent body  takes  in  this  pageantry  and 
in  the  worthwhile  training  which  the 
department  gives.  The  military  unit  has 
merely  expanded  and  broadened  with 
the  years  and  has  become  a  commanding 
feature   of   our   student   activity. 

From  Snyder  to  Brown.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  belongs  to  that  group 
rpmTirvn':-  known  as  land  grant  colleges. 
As  such  it  has  had,  except  duiing  the 
World  War,  a  military  department 
which  began  in  1868,  with  Col.  Edward 
Snyder  as  commandant  of  the  Univer- 
sity Battalion  until  1877.  He  also 
founded  our  department  of  modern 
languages.  The  first  army  officer  was 
detailed  here  in  1877,  with  a  corps  of 
168  cadets  receiving  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion in  infantry  drill  and  tactics.  Today 
Col.  Fred  R.  Brown,  as  commandant 
since  December,  1933,  and  a  roster  of  25 
army   officers,   train   the   brigade   in   the 


R.O.T.C.  branches  of  infantry,  field 
artillery,  cavalry,  engineers,  signal  corps 
and  coast  artillery.  A  total  of  993  com- 
missions as  second  lieutenants,  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  has  been  granted  in  the 
last  five  years,  and  nearly  as  many  dur- 
ing each  preceding  five  years  since  1923. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester 
of  this  University  year  the  senior  class 
numbered  248  and  advanced  course 
enrollments  491. 

The  Armory,  a  covered  drill-ground 
and  indoor  athletics  field,  200  by  400 
feet,  one  of  the  largest  covered,  unob- 
structed floor  spaces  in  the  world,  also 
provides  offices  for  the  army  officer 
instructors  and  classrooms  for  military 
classes.  Ample  drill  grounds,  as  shown 
in  the  airplane  picture,  are  used  for  the 
spring  and  fall  formations  of  the  bri- 
gade. On  Jan.  1,  1935,  the  equipment, 
including  150  horses,  assigned  without 
cost  by  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
University  of  Illinois,  was  valued  at 
$600,000.  As  one-third  of  our  total 
R.O.T.C.  enrollment  receive  riding  in- 
struction, there  is  need  for  a  riding  drill 
hall,   especially   in   inclement   weather. 

The  primary  objects  of  the  R.O.T.C. 
courses  of  instruction  are  to  qualify 
students  for  leadership  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency  and  to  make  them 
better  qualified  as  citizens.  The  courses 
have  a  content  of  general  educational 
value.  They  afford  to  the  University  a 
means  for  practical  training  in  organiza- 
tion, leadership  and  discipline  which 
will  be  of  value  to  its  graduates  in  an 
industrial  or  professional  career. 

Members  of  advanced  courses  are 
furnished  transportation  by  the  federal 
government  to  and  from  summer  train- 
ing camp,  receive  pay  and  all  living 
expenses,  including  medical  and  dental 
attention  while  at  camp. 

Army  Officers.  Col.  Fred  R.  Brown 
is  commandant  and  professor  of  military 


science  and  tactics,  and  there  are  the 
following  directors: — Maj.  Ray  L.  Bur- 
nell,  Field  Artillery;  Lieut.-Col.  Bird  S. 
DuBois,  Coast  Artillery  Corps ;  Lieut.- 
Col.  Harry  A.  Flint,  Cavalry;  Lieut.- 
Col.  James  A.  Stevens,  Infantry;  Capt. 
Kenneth  S.  Stice,  Signal  Corps ;  and 
Lieut.-Col.  Charles  J.  Taylor,  Engineers. 

Other  officers  in  alphabetical  order 
are: — Vance  W.  Batchelor,  Major,  Cav- 
alry; James  D.  Brown,  Major,  C.A.C. ; 
Milo  G.  Cary,  Captain,  C.A.C;  Clifford 
B.  Cole,  Major,  F.A. ;  Alfred  J.  deLori- 
mier,  Major,  Cavalry;  Leslie  M.  Grener, 
Captain,  Cavalry;  Frank  S.  Kirkpatrick, 
Captain,  F.A. ;  Robert  B.  Lothrop,  First 
Lieutenant,  C.E. ;  Irwin  L.  Lummis, 
Major,  Infantry;  Richard  S.  Marr,  Cap- 
tain, F.A. ;  Albert  G.  Matthews,  Captain, 
C.E.;  Willard  F.  Millice,  Captaia,  F.A. ; 
James  B.  Muir,  Jr.,  Major,  C.A.C; 
Edwards  M.  Quigley,  Captain,  F.A. ; 
Edward  A.  Routheau,  Captain,  F.A. ; 
Albert  S.  J.  Stovall,  Jr.,  Captain,  Cav- 
alry ;  Carl  H.  Sturies,  First  Lieutenant, 
S.C. ;  Abraham  Tabachnik,  Major, 
Infantry,  and  Volney  W.  Wortman, 
Captain,   C.A.C. 

Student  Officers.  Paul  W.  Neidhardt, 
'37,  has  the  high  honor  of  being  the 
present  student  colonel.  He  is  an  out- 
standing student  not  only  in  the  School 
of  Journalism  but  also  in  his  courses 
in  military  science.  Seven  lieutenant- 
colonels  are  the  senior  cadet  officers  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  R.O.T.C:  — 
Harlan  A.  Hashbarger,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps;  Harold  W.  Busch,  Field  Artil- 
lery; Frederick  J.  Foersterling,  Infan- 
try; George  J.  Zink,  Cavalry;  Raymond 
C  Purl,  Engineers ;  Millard  E.  Castle, 
Field  Artillery;  and  Richard  R.  Little, 
Signal  Corps.  The  Field  Artillery  is 
our  largest  unit,  with  an  average 
strength  of  about  1,200  cadets,  organized 
into  two  regiments,  each  with  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel. 


The  I.P.C.  Continues  to  Forge  Ahead 


(Continued  from  page  two) 
committee     consists     of     Russell      Guin,      '29, 
Arthur    Hall,    '01,    Robert    R.    Bookwalter,    '09, 
Lawrence   T.   Allen,   '04,   and   Ray   Carter,   '14. 

Decatur.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  12,  25 
influential  Illini  met  and  selected  A.  M.  Metz- 
ler,  '16,  as  executive  chairman  for  Macon 
County.  The  committee  heartily  endorsed  the 
I.  P.  C.  and  arranged  for  an  organization 
meeting  soon. 

Denver.  George  W.  Mattson,  '24  has  organ- 
ized the  alumni  and  the  group  will  tune  in  on 
the  broadcast  on  March  2.  Chairman  of  com- 
mittees are  W.  M.  Enger,  '35,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Woodfill,  '30,  Ray  L.  Horr,  '04,  Clark  H. 
Spitler,  '13,  C.  D.  Vail,  '91,  and  Frank  J. 
English,    ('18). 

Detroit.  Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H. 
Powers  were  in  Detroit  Feb.  26  to  explain  the 
I.  P.  C.  to  the  Illini  Club. 

DuQuoin.  C.  E.  Kimniel,  '17,  has  organized 
the  Illini  and  lUinae  of  Perry  County  with 
the  help  of  Bill  Crawford,  ('17),  of  Pinckney- 
ville.  They  will  have  a  dinner  meeting  on 
March    2. 

Elgin.  At  a  luncheon  meeting  early  in 
February,  W.  B.  Morgan,  '26,  was  elected 
e-xecutive  chairman  for  the  north  half  of 
Kane  County.  His  committee:  George  N. 
Morgan,  '22,  Earl  T.  Britton,  ('26),  Wesley 
McBride,  ('18),  and  Clifton  Adams.  Elgin  will 
immediately   form   an   alumni   organization. 

Evanston  and  the  North  Shore.  Lawrence 
Peterson,  '31,  has  asked  to  organize  the 
alumni  in  his  territory.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Illini  Club  of  Chicago  to  ask  such  men 
as  Lawrence  Peterson  to  organize  various 
alumni  groups  in  the  suburbs  to  carry  out 
the  details  of  the  I.  P.  C.  These  clubs  will  be 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  Illini  Club. 

Freeport.  At  a  luncheon  meeting  Feb.  3, 
Ralph  L.  Hermann,  '15,  was  selected  as 
executive  chairman  for  the  revived  Illini  club 
in  Stephenson  County.  L.  E.  Mensenkamp,  '18, 
H.  P.  Ousley,  '14,  Thomas  C.  Moers,  '30, 
Dean  Johnson,  coach  of  the  Freeport  High 
School,  and  Charles  M.  Fish,  '28,  will  assist 
Mr.  Hermann  in  the  organization.  They  will 
have    a    meeting   on    the    night    of    March    2. 

Indianapolis.  E.  M.  Searcy,  '28,  president  of 
the  Illini  Club  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  officers 
and  directors  of  the  Illini  Club  called  a 
luncheon  meeting  for  Feb.  17,  at  which  time 
Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H.  Powers  ex- 
plained the  I.  P.  C.  The  club  has  adopted  the 
plan. 

Joliet.  James  W.  Barr,  '26,  son  of  George 
A.  Barr,  '97,  has  been  elected  executive 
director  in  charge  of  organizing  the  Will 
County  Illini  for  the  I.  P.  C.  Working  with 
him  are  the  members  of  the  Will  County 
Illini  Club,  including  August  B.  King,  '35, 
and  George  Melin,  ('16),  president  and  past- 
president   respectively. 

Kankakee.  Hester  Daily,  '36,  will  organize 
the  alumni  and  alumnae  of  Kankakee  at  the 
broadcast   meeting    March   2. 

Kansas  City.  Edward  Claycomb,  ('15),  of 
the  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
has  been  appointed  executive  chairman  for 
the  Kansas  C^ity  district.  Working  with  him 
are  the  Illini  Club  officers,  including  Charles 
F.    Edwards,    '30,    the    new    president. 

Kewanee.  William  C.  Ewan,  '07,  was  elected 
executive  chairman  for  the  alumni  organiza- 
tion in  Henry  County.  Wendell  S.  Wilson 
spoke  to  a  group  of  enthusiastic  Illini  Feb.   11. 

La  Salle.  Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H. 
Powers  visited  the  La  Salle,  Peru  &  Spring 
Valley  Illini  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  3  and 
helped  the  committee  consisting  of  A.  J. 
Nowack,  '29,  F.  M.  Bane,  '15,  M.  J.  Faletti, 
'16,  Dr.  Rock,  Carl  Neureuther,  '22  and  Wil- 
liam Hahne,  '22,  plan  an  organization  meeting. 

Los  Angeles.  Early  in  February,  C.  E. 
Noerenberg,  '07,  Victor  Clark,  '02,  P.  J.  Raffin, 
'24,  Jack  McCord,  '10,  William  G.  Kennedy, 
'25,  Ralph  Sperry,  '18,  and  Dr.  L.  C.  Potter, 
'08,  met  with  the  officers  of  the  Illini  Club 
and  decided  to  adopt  the  I.  P.  C.  Dr.  David 
Kinley,  president  emeritus  of  the  University, 
will  speak  in  Los  Angeles  on   March  2. 

Mattoon.  Fred  H.  Kelly,  '16,  of  Mattoon, 
has  agreed  to  act  as  executive  chairman  of 
Coles  County.  He  will  have  a  group  of  inter- 
ested alumni  working  with  him. 

Milwaukee.  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  8,  75 
enthusiastic  Illini  met  in  Milwaukee  to  hear 
VVendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H.  Powers 
explain  the  I.  P.  C.  They  unanimously  voted 
to  push  forward  the  plan  and  instructed  their 
president,  Carl  Steinhardt,  '29,  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  the  Alumni  Association. 
Bert  Nelson,  ('04),  in  a  recent  letter  informs 
us  that  Milwaukee  is  "rarin'  to  go." 


The  reservation  list  at  the  March  2nd  meet- 
ing  was: 

Messers  and  Mesdames:  Glenn  Black,  '28; 
A.  L.  Boehner,  '23  (Betty  Knotts,  '29);  A. 
A.  Bullock,  ('12);  Ed.  Corrigan,  '06;  L.  R. 
Douglas,  '26  (Lydia  C.  Seddersen,  '27) ;  P. 
W.  Emley,  '26;  Lee  Jutton,  '02  (Mary  Busey, 
'05);  Waldo  Higgins,  '30;  L.  D.  Knapp,  '15;  J. 
H.  Hackley  (Dorothy  Cawthorne,  '19);  Earl 
McClure,  '21  (Zilla  Rumsey,  '21);  Bert  C. 
Nelson,  '04  (Mary  Ritchey,  '09);  Robert 
E.    Norris,    '26;     Dorn    Pettit,    '32;     Frank    E. 


Don't   Forget   the   Illini   Plan   of 
Coordination — It's  at  the  Bot- 
tom of  All  This! 

1.  To  establish  and  carry  on  a 
broad  program  of  coordination  of 
alumni  and  University  interests. 

2.  To  give  better  cooperation  to 
existing  Illini  clubs. 

3.  To  set  up  new  Illini  clubs,  or 
other  alumni  groups  in  every  Illini 
community  not  already  organized. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  the  various 
colleges,  schools  and  departments 
of  the  University  in  their  programs 
of  encouraging  superior  high  school 
students  to  enter  the  University. 

5.  To  establish  more,  and  more 
valuable,  scholarship  awards  based 
on  competition  or  merit. 

6.  To  promote  a  sound  program 
for  a  new  Illini  Union  Building. 

7.  To  promote  better  housing 
facilities  at  the  University. 

8.  To  work  with  the  University 
of  Illinois  Foundation  in  obtaining 
gifts  and  endowments  for  the  Uni- 
versity. 

9.  To  establish  a  central  alumni 
employment  bureau  on  the  campus. 

10.  To  keep  in  mind  that  all  of 
the  foregoing  applies  not  only  to 
the  University  at  Champaign-Ur- 
bana,  but  also  to  the  colleges  of 
Medicine,  Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy 
at  Chicago,  remembering  that  the 
latter  have  some  problems  peculi- 
arly their  own. 


Roberts,  Jr.,  '25;  J.  C.  Springer,  '28;  C.  H. 
Steinhardt,  '29  (Dorothy  Kendall,  '30);  S.  E. 
Tarbox  (Mary  Louise  Jack,  '25);  R.  L. 
Shearer  &  guest;  Clyde  Robbins,  '27  (Lydia 
Hackman,  '27);   Erich  Cabota,  '26. 

Misses:  Ethelyn  Robinson,  '18;  Edith  B. 
Bartlett,    guest;    Garnet    Roup,    guest. 

Messers:  Ronald  Roup,  '28;  Hibbard 
Greene,    '05. 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul.  The  annual  meeting 
of  the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  Illini  was  held 
at  a  dinner  Feb.  16,  at  which  time  President 
Willard  of  the  University  an4  President  Coff- 
man  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  were  the 
principal  guests  and  speakers.  Howard  W. 
Brown,  '31,  president  of  the  Illini  Club,  states 
that  the  Minneapolis-St.Paul  Illini  are  heartily 
behind  the  I.  P.  C.  (For  more  details,  see 
the  March  issue  of  the  Alumni  News.) 

Mt.  Vernon.  On  Feb.  11  the  Illini  of  Jeffer- 
son County  met  in  Mt.  Vernon  and  elected 
Thomas  N.  Jordan,  ('32),  executive  chairman 
for  that  county.  An  organization  meeting  has 
been  arranged  for  the  evening  of  March  2. 
Mr.  Jordan  says:  "I  am  receiving  splendid  co- 
operation from  the  illini.  Judging  from  the  en- 
thusiasm, we  will  have  a  fine  organization.  It  is 
our  plan  to  establish  two  annual  scholarships." 

Murphysboro.  Walter  Smith,  '33,  agreed  to 
act  as  temporary  chairman  for  Jackson  County 
and  to  work  with  Dr.  James  A.  Weatherly,  '34, 
in    finding    a    permanent    chairman. 

New  Orleans.  Frank  G.  Frost,  '01,  will 
organize  the  Illini  and  lUinae  of  New  Orleans 
and  vicinity  on  the  night  of  March  2. 

New  York.  The  Illini  Club  of  New  York 
will  be  addressed  by  President  Willard  on  the 
evening  of  Apr.   21. 


Ottawa.  George  Farnsworth,  ('07),  and! 
Robert  McKay,  '27,  are  in  charge  of  the 
I.    P.    C.    activities   in   the    Ottawa   territory. 

Pekin.  Louis  C.  Moschel,  '05,  newly-electedi 
University  trustee,  met  with  Jack  Powers 
Jan.  9  and  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the 
plan.  He  intends  to  help  with  the  Pekin 
organization. 

Peoria.  Lyle  Gift,  '20,  president  of  the 
Peoria  Illini  Club,  Tim  Swain,  '31,  Albe't 
Triebel,  '05,  Giles  Keithly,  ('13),  Leonard 
Peterson,  '23,  Landon  Middleton,  '31,  George 
Hunt,  '04,  and  Dr.  W.  W.  Cutter,  president 
of  the  Illinois  Dads'  Association,  have  com- 
pleted their  organization  under  the  I.  P.  C. 
A  dinner  meeting  has  been  arranged  for 
March  2,  with  Dean  Fred  H.  Turner,  "22, 
and  C.  E.  Bowen,  '22,  business  manager  of 
the  Athletic  Association,  as  the  principal 
speakers. 

Philadelphia.  Fred  A.  Healy,  '15,  will  organ- 
ize the  Illini  in  the  Philadelphia  territory.  He 
says  he  will  not  only  help  push  forward  the 
campaign  for  funds  for  the  Union  building 
but  will  also  make  a  contribution  himself. 

Pittsburgh.  Dr.  R.  R.  McGregor,  '26,  presi- 
dent of  the  Illini  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  has 
arranged  a  meeting  honoring  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Doherty,  '09,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  President  Willard  will 
also  be  a  speaker.  The  Illini  of  Pittsburgh 
are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  I.  P.  C.  and 
suggest  that  we  move  forward  immediately 
with    plans    for    a    Union    building. 

Rockford.  On  Feb.  2  the  Rockford  Illini 
Club  turned  out  almost  100  alumni  to  hear 
Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H.  Powers.  The 
club  heartily  endorsed  the  I.   P.  C. 

Rock  Island,  Moline,  East  Moline  &  Daven- 
port. Presidents  A.  C.  Willard  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  K.  J.  T.  Ekblaw,  '09,  of  the  Alumni 
Association  and  the  Foundation,  and  Jack  H. 
Powers  addressed  a  large  dinner  meeting  of 
175  Illini  from  these  cities  on  Feb.  9  in  the 
Fort  Armstrong  Hotel  at  Rock  Island.  Presi- 
dent Willard  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
large  turnout.  A  permanent  organization  was 
established,  with  the  following  officers: 
Thomas  P.  Sinnett,  '07,  president;  Junius 
Califf,  '02,  vice-president;  and  Joseph  R. 
Rosborough,    '33,    secretary. 

San  Francisco.  William  H.  Kiler,  '97,  and 
Wesley  King,  '97,  will  organize  the  alumni  of 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  They  are  arrang- 
ing a  dinner  meeting  for  Dr.  David  Kinley 
sometime    early    in    March. 

St.  Louis.  President  A.  C.  Willard  spoke 
before  the  St.  Louis  Illini  at  a  luncheon  Jan. 
27.  Another  large  meeting  for  all  alumni  in 
the  St.  Louis  area  is  planned  for  some  time 
in  March.  Cooperating  with  Mr.  Powers  in 
making  the  plans  are  George  Fittge,  ('23), 
S.  J.  McGrath,  '05,  president  of  the  St.  Louis 
Illini,   and   Charles   H.   Nicholson,    ('23),   V.    P. 

Springfield,  111.  C.  C.  Larson,  '18,  Evan 
Howell,  '27,  Terry  Lindner,  '26,  W.  Douglas 
McLain,  '22,  and  Sidney  B.  Smith,  '07,  have 
completed  their  I.  P.  C.  organization.  AH  are 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  plan.  Working  with 
them  are  Frank  McKelvey,  '07,  G.  M.  Clen- 
denin,  '05,  Bill  Day,  '34,  Clay  M.  Donner, 
('13),  Willis  Reddick,  '26,  and  Al  Radeke,  '23. 

Springfield,  Mo.  M.  A.  Weaver,  '30,  is 
organizing  the  Illini  here.  He  is  another  one 
of  the  few  alumni  who  have  written  to  the 
Alumni  Association  and  asked  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  organize  the  Illini  in  their 
vicinities. 

Streator.  William  D.  Stansil,  '27,  secretary 
of  the  Streator  Chamber  of  Commerce,  is 
acting  as  executive  chairman  for  the  Streator 
district.  He  is  assisted  by  E.  F.  Plumb,  '10, 
J.  R.  Fornof,  '10,  Dr.  L.  D.  Howe,  '03  M.D., 
and  J.  W.  Essington,  '10,  all  of  whom  were 
present   at   a   recent   organization   meeting. 

Toledo,  O.  Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H. 
Powers  were  in  Toledo  on  Feb.  25  to  discuss 
plans  for  an  alumni  unit  with  Harold 
Boeschenstein,  '20,  Charles  R.  Little,  "16,  Milt 
Olander,    '22,    and    Randy    Barnard,    ('21). 

Waukegan.  Wendell  S.  Wilson  and  Jack  H. 
Powers  visited  Harry  Hall,  '26,  in  Waukegan 
on  Feb.  8  and  at  that  time  arrange^  lor  aii 
alumni    organization    in    that    city. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  other  centers 
which  have  made  beginnings  toward  organiza- 
tion under  the  Illini  Plan  of  Coordination 
are: — Atlanta,  Ga.,  under  Ray  L.  Sweigart, 
'20;  Boston,  Mass.,  under  Frank  Scott,  '01; 
Dallas,  Tex.,  S.  R.  Cunningham,  '17;  DeKalb 
County,  Kenneth  M.  Snyder,  '30;  Effingham 
(bounty,  F.  B.  Wernsing,  ('27);  (jibson  City, 
Henry  Hager,  '17;  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  William 
Taylor,  '24;  Lawrence  County,  Joseph  F. 
Diver,  '31;  Portland,  Ore.,  Pat  Lonergan,  '05; 
Robinson,  Perry  Graves,  '16;  and  Wheaton,  P. 
S.  Durant,  '23.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  tragedy 
of  the  flood  prevented  A.  B.  Sawyer,  '10,  from 
making   any    plans. 


